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STUDIES IN IRREVERSIBLE BINOMIALS 


I. PRELIMINARIES 


In the typical newspaper headline Cold and snow grip the nation it is. 
proper to set off the segment cold and snow as a binomial, if one agrees 
so to label the sequence of two words pertaining to the same form-class, 
placed on an identical level of syntactic hierarchy, and ordinarily 
connected by some kind of lexical link. There is nothing unchangeable 
or formulaic about this particular binomial: speakers are at liberty to 
invert the succession of its members (snow and cold ...) and may with 
impunity replace either snow or cold by some semantically related 
word (say, wind or ice). However, in a binomial such as odds and ends 
the situation is different: the succession ofits constituents has hardened 
to such an extent that an inversion of the two kernels—* ends and odds — 
would be barely understandable to listeners caught by surprise. 
Odds and ends, then, represents the special case of an irreversible 
binomial?). 


1) There would be little point in surveying here microscopically the termi- 
nological imbroglio. Most deplorable is not the fact that different labels have 
been used by linguists and folklorists for the same neatly delimited phenomenon, 
but that the delimitation itself has been rarely effected. Thus, one finds in Lean’s 
Collectanea: Collections by V. S. Lean [1820-99], II (Bristol, 1903), 899-940, 
a fine annotated list of such groups as bale and bless, bacon and beer, bag and 
baggage, classed with bear away the bell, bear the badge (the blame, the brunt), 
etc. under ‘‘Alliteratives’’: the author, inattentive to the principle of concomi- 
tancy, focused his interest on one side of a complex situation to the extent of 
losing sight of the other. Logan P. Smith’s less erudite book Words and idioms: 
studies in the English language (Boston and New York, 1925), p. 184, takes cog- 
nizance both of words meaningless by themselves but combining into phrases 
familiar to everybody (spick and span, tit for tat, jot or tittle) and of archaic and 
poetic words normally avoided except when paired off (use and wont, kith and 
kin); not only is he at a loss for a suitable common denominator, but he blurs 
the picture by mixing the second group with differently patterned ‘‘idioms’’. 
More articulate parcemiologists and lexicographers operate with some such tab 
as ‘‘parallelism’’ of words and word groups (F. Seiler, Deutsche Sprichworter- 
kunde (Munich, 1922], pp. 209-211, presenting an elaborate morphological 
picture of phrase-initial and phrase-final repetition, simple and dual contrast, 
and phrase-initial repetition reinforced by phrase-final contrast) or ‘‘binary 
phrases”; J. Casares, Introduccidn a la lexicografia moderna (Madrid, 1950), 
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In dealing with binomials it is helpful to agree on a set of abbrevi- 
atory symbols. Let A stand for the first and B for the second member 
(with C, D, etc. reserved for any additional members fin such 
multinomials as may come up for parenthetic mention) and / for the 
link which, we recall, is not under all circumstances equally essential 
and which, as will be demonstrated, need not occupy in the flow of 
speech the precise mid-point between A and B; 2) also, let F represent 
the entire formula. 

The present paper has been conceived as strictly exploratory. Its 
purpose is to examine, with the aid of a severely limited material, the 
wisdom of saddling binomials, once defined, with the performance of 
important operations in linguistic analysis. No statement here must 
be construed as excluding or limiting further possibilities, apt to take 
shape in unforeseen contexts. The primary aim throughout has been 
to build, with a modicum of data, a strong case for more generous use 
of a category not yet fully established rather than describe exhaustive- 
ly its range of applications 8). 


§ 37, even expressly mentions ‘‘combinaciones binarias de caracter estable’’, 
but applies this ticket mainly to quasi-compounds such as arco iris and piedva 
imdan. ‘Paired words” as a term of English philology evokes ‘‘the marriage of 
classical and native elements”’ for the sake of rhythmical and rhetorical effects, a 
stylistic device which W. Nash recently illustrated with Othello (E. St., XX XIX 
[1958], 62-67). In his scattered notes, yet to be discussed, W. Th. Elwert favors 
the categories ‘“‘Synonymendoppelung”’, “Synonymenbinom”’, ‘‘Koppelung”’, 
reconcilable with V. Bertolucci Pizzorusso’s “‘iterazione sinonimica’’ traced to 
medieval Latin prose (Studi mediolatini e volgari, V [1957], 7-29): this implies 
again a partial view of a problem best examined when envisaged in its totality, 
a view certainly not incorrect, but neither very rewarding. It is hoped that the 
term binomial, used here in a distinctly narrower sense than by B. L. Whorf 
(who applied it to sequences like paneo} glass, cup of coffee), has acquired through 
this deliberate semantic shrinkage a sharpness of contour that will enable the 
explorer to extract from it, to use a phrase cherished by Sapir, a heuristic 
service. 

?) In a trinomial one visualizes either a single link between B and C, as in G. 
Weib, Wein und Gesang, (ftir) Gott, Konig und Vaterland (not quite so readily 
one inserted solely between A and B, at least not in Standard Average European) 
or a pair of links (/;, /,), normally identical, each placed between two contiguous 
members, or else the absence of any link (G. Kinder, Kirche, Ktiche). The various 
potentialities of complex linkage increase in direct ratio to the growing number 
of members. 

3) I am indebted to several fellow-scholars for their provocative comments 
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II. BINOMIALS AND “IDIOMS”’ 


In dealing with binomials, in general, and with the minority group 
resisting inversion, in particular, one does well to steer clear of any 
reference to the ill-defined category of “idioms” or phraseological 
formulas. These have been variously spoken of as sequences yielding 
imperfectly to routine grammatical analysis, as passages strikingly 
rebellious to literal translation (this phrasing manifests simultaneous 
concern with more than one language), as semi-autonomous pieces of 
congealed syntax (a view implying the supremacy of the historical 
perspective), as word-groups whose aggregate meaning cannot be fully 
predicted even from thorough knowledge of each ingredient (a seman- 
tic approach), and, in stylistic or esthetic terms, as clichés, i.e., as 
combinations once suffused with fresh metaphoric vigor, but gradually 
worn thin by dint of use. Strictly speaking, none of these diverse 
or overlapping characterizations fits all irreversible binomials, as 
defined here at the outset in austerely formal terms. Thus, on the 
semantic level F may quite adequately represent the exact sum of its 
constituents, as in husband and wife, knife and fork, hammer and tongs. 
Syntactically, a binomial, in contrast to a typical “‘idiom’’, need not 
be contained within a clearly demarcated phrase: in this respect 
back and forth, R. vverx 1 vmiz ‘up and down’ clash with hard-and-fast 
(rule), G. an und fiir (sich). Stylistically, the record of few binomials 
duplicates the meteoric rise and precipitate downfall of once successful 
metaphors. 


made after a partial reading of this paper, at the meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America in New York on last December 30; moreover to Professor 
Archer Taylor, for spontaneously channelling to me a vast amount of pertinent 
English material, gathered at Bloomington, Ind. in July 1958 from informants 
and correspondents, especially Mr. Richard L. Castner of Portland, Maine, or 
culled from extensive readings, in particular G. L. Apperson, English proverbs 
and proverbial phrases (London, etc., 1929) and The Oxford dictionary of English 
proverbs, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1948), also from the file of Notes and Queries; to 
Professor Percival B. Fay, for miscellaneous bits of precious advice; to Professor 
D. W. Maurer, for information on the aberrant use of binomials in thieves’ 
argots; to my wife, Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel, for a profusion of Spanish and a 
sampling of Greek illustrations; to Miss Barbara M. Yates and Miss Elizabeth 
H. Wierzbianska, for helpful documentation from (Western) American English 


and Polish usage, respectively. 
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III. DELIMITATION OF “IRREVERSIBLE” AND “‘FORMULAIC”’ 


“Formulaic’” is not necessarily connotative of “‘irreversible’’, nor 
is the opposite always true. The two qualifiers must first be examined 
separately, each on its own merit. 

Our possibly least vulnerable conjecture on progressive irreversi- 
bility, at least with respect to typical situations in Standard Average 
European, may run thus: Among the countless free binomials floating 
in the air — (she was) happy and gay, (the) cold and obvious (fact ts that 

..) — not a few display a mild preference for a certain succession — 
and a concurrent avoidance of the inverse sequence — conceivably by 
margins as narrow and normally imperceptible as 50 to 55 percent. 
Among such loosely attached binomials a fraction of preferred se- 
quences may, with the passage of time, become increasingly current, 
at the expense of their opposites (as should be statistically demon- 
strable under ideally favorable conditions), until one particular ar- 
rangement of the two words once freely matched stiffens, tending to 
become obligatory. One must reckon, then, with a continuum of 
subtly graded possibilities of matching. On this scale definitive coales- 
cence (entailing irreversibility) represents one extreme; unimpaired 
freedom of variation, the other. At the concluding stage of lexicali- 
zation there remains only an exiguous residue of unmistakably ‘‘fro- 
zen”’ sequences that are nevertheless reversible, e.g. on and off beside 
off and on, then and there alongside there and then 4). Even so, on close 
inspection such dwindling phraseological doublets almost predictably 
reveal hidden differences of frequency, social acceptability, or semantic 
nuance. Thus, G. Freud’ und Leid, in harmony with a powerful bias 


4) At this juncture the unavoidable question arises: How does one go about 
determining the formulaic ‘‘flavor’’ of a lexical group, if the sequential evidence 
for once is inconclusive, A + B (say) being approximately as common as 
B + A? I should think that in such an impasse (comparatively rare in the 
languages examined), the semantic argument, as an adjunct to the statistical 
criterion, would be apposite, whichever operational technique one cares to adopt. 
Those favoring substitution, for instance, may contend that — aside from the 
dimension of formality — on and off is in the closest vicinity of intermittently, 
while on the spot borders on there and then: this argument, if accepted on prin- 
ciple, indirectly presupposes considerably blurred contours of on, off, then, and 
there. 
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yet to be presented, seems considerably more widespread than Leid 
und Freud’ 5). 

However, even very marked prevalence of, say, A + B over B + A, 
in purely relational terms, does not of itself suffice to insure the in- 
trinsically formulaic character of F, unless its claim to this privileged 
status is independently vindicated by absolute frequency of incidence. 
For two discrete reasons cat and mouse amounts to a virtually unalter- 
able binomial formula: first, because mouse and cat, outside a distinctly 
atypical context, would sound offensively ‘‘unidiomatic”’ — for reasons 
yet to be explicated — and, second and no less important, because 
cat and mouse, as a result of their peculiar real-life companionship and 
the speakers’ conditioned reaction to it, are not infrequently paired 
off, as are boy and gizl, brother and sister, sun and moon, etc. Girl-and- 
dog (murder case) also yields an exciting headline or a suitable title and, 
under ordinary circumstances, sounds or reads distinctly smoother 
than dog and girl, entitling one to speak of latent irreversibility. What 
prevents it from becoming a ready-made formula is this, that our 
society fails to pair off habitually givls and dogs, making the absolute 
incidence of this binomial so low as to bar it from the status of a “‘for- 
mula’’. Any newspaper page supplies a list of such binomials, engaging 
to ear and eye, but failing of the promise of ultimate crys- 
tallization: 


black and sooty, brash and loquacious, bright and rosy, choice and chance, 
cold and aloof, cuts and bruises, force and violence, gay and laughing, glory 
and grandeur, grim and weary, (a) long and beautiful (friendship), moody and 
despondent, (an) open and inviting (door), (a) strong and bitter (political 
factor). 


Between the two extremes of this new scale: on the one hand, the 


5) It is theoretically conceivable that in some language an obligatory se- 
quence may emerge as a pervasive grammatical pattern assigning to the longer 
member a place before or behind its shorter partner or converting the difference 
in stress into the controlling factor, with the result that the binomial becomes 
as rigid as the sequence mon vieux ... or ce grand ... in French. In such a 
language irreversibility would not depend on the occasional compression of a 
frequent, but fluid group into a hardened lexical formula. There is some point, 
then, in considering ‘‘irreversible’’ and formulaic as two distinct conditions 
on the theoretical plane, despite their frequent interlocking and even merger 


in practice. 
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studiedly bizarre, preferably unique word pairs so matched as to 
satisfy even a modernistic poet in his search for the unprecedented and, 
on the other, the familiar, soothingly trite combinations, one discovers 
again a rich gamut of gradual transitions. The point at which one 
begins to speak of “frequent” combinations is, of course, selected with 
complete arbitrariness. Significantly, even in non-formulaic binomials, 
to the extent to which they are tendentially irreversible, one dimly 
recognizes certain schemes in the recurrent preferences of ordering, 
e.g. in English, the excess, in sheer length, of B over A (contrast, 
measured by any yardstick, grandeur with glory, despondent with 
moody, etc.; and, in terms of syllabic wealth, rosy with bright, sooty 
with black, weary with grim, bitter with strong). These hazy proclivities 
suggest patterns which one expects to find more neatly delineated in 
corresponding full-grown formulas. Such patterns, in turn, need not 
(and in Romance and Germanic, as a rule, do not) coincide with those 
controlling similar word-sequences deprived of the characteristic link 
(thin brown hands, hoarse young voice, great big burly kids) 8). 

This impressionistic pilot study dispenses with any binding statis- 
tical computation of frequency, freely mingling and lumping formulas 
and near-formulas. A more rigorous monographic inquiry moored to 
verifiable statistical data would have to start from the premise that all 
in all two distinct continua are involved: the (relative) irreversibility 
of binomials is determined on one scale and their currency on another, 
so that an irreversible binomial, to qualify for the rank of a “‘formula’’, 
must at once fulfill two conditions, of which one — the second — has of 
necessity been arbitrarily laid down. 


IV. REVERSIBLE BINOMIALS 


The countless reversible binomials offer problems of their own which, 
in most instances, are best attacked from a position other than that 
of linguistics. Thus, assuming there exist, in real life or in fiction, two 


6) Irrespective of the intonational contrast (marked by a comma) between 
(a) big black wolf, good old Joe and (b) long, low start. On these sequences there 
exists an impressive corpus of researches; cf. A. A. Hill, Introduction to linguistic 
structure; from sound to sentence in English (New York [1958]), pp. 175-190, 
with a reference to an unpublished dissertation by C. W. Barrett, and N. Garver, 
“The grammar of prenominal modifiers in English” (paper orally presented at 
the 1958 meeting of the LSA). 
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playmates, Van’a and Mit’a, the reasons for any mention of them, in 
conversation, report, oral story, or fine literature as R. Vaén’a i Mit’a 
rather than Mit’a 1 Van’a may be effectively explored in sociological, 
psychological, or esthetic terms (margin of age, order of appearance, 
closeness to narrator, importance of rdle, etc.). If there emerges a 
schema of definite preference, linguistic conditions are likely to have 
acted, at best, as a lubricant. In contrast, irreversible binomials, 
especially those used with high frequency (‘formulas’), are primarily 
analyzable from the linguistic platform, though real-life conditions and 
the distorting social prism through which individuals view these 
conditions cannot be entirely excluded from consideration. 


V. DEGREE OF REVERSIBILITY 


Rigidity of word order must be understood as allowing of several 
degrees. A foreign speaker of French saying *mer la for la mer is un- 
likely to convey any assimilable message. If, through some lapse of 
memory or through inexperience, he inverts the prescribed sequence 
of members (while respecting their immediate environments) in au 
fur et a mesure (que) ‘in proportion (as)’, he stands a fair chance of 
being understood and even corrected by a few patient listeners ”). 
Similarly, side by side with completely unelastic G. ab und zu, F. 
d@ ores et déja ‘from now onwards’, one stumbles upon binomials whose 
inadvertent dislocation would scarcely make them unintelligible to the 
sensitive interlocutor (e.g. L. hic et nunc, by leaps and bounds) and 
comes across others that in fact seem marginally reversible even in 
the flawless speech of natives. This is true not only of groups firmly 
soldered (‘‘lexicalized’’) such as the twin formulas on and off alongside 
off and on, but also of instances in which a mild disruption of the cus- 
tomary order may serve a special end, by producing a spontaneously 
comic effect in unrehearsed speech or a calculated departure from the 
boresome norm in pretentious literary style. In a language, for in- 
stance, enforcing in ordinary context the schema ' by day and by night |, 
a dramatic reversal of A and B may infuse into F a strongly suggestive 


7) Au fur et d mesure need not invariably precede que and function as a con- 
junction; for a semicolloquial example of its absolute (adverbial) use see BSLP, 


LIII: 2 (1958), 26. 
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(one suspects, exhilarating) quality 8). Male and female is entirely too 
trivial to arouse much attention; in female and male the unexpected 
inversion generates just enough explosive power to make the reader 
or listener pause for a precious moment. Then again dialectal or idio- 
lectal peculiarities may be at issue, gently pitting speakers addicted 
to the sequence ball and bat against others favoring bat and ball. A 
similar state of practically free variation obtains between socks and 
shoes and shoes and socks (while shoes and stockings, under the sway of a 
rhythmic pattern, is unalterable), also between groove and tongue and 
tongue and groove. American reporters covering the latest uprising in 
Cuba were linguistically split, insofar as some observed, at a very 
fluid stage of developments, black-and-red, and others, red-and-black 
(bands). A cleavage in real-life conditions may also spark differentiation, 
as when gas and oil, normally requested by motorists at service stations, 
is in semantic contradistinction to ozl and gas, as used in the profession- 
al jargon of the oil industry 9). 


VI. MULTINOMIALS 


In many languages one encounters also traces of multinomials 
(particularly trinomials) congealed into obligatory sequences, e.g. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, Sp. fulano, mengano y zutano (or perengano) 
or, in the language of mathematics, X, Y, and Z. An overtone of 
mathematical progression is further discernible in the musicologist’s 
pairs, triads, (or duets, trios) and quartets. Asymmetric patterns of 
elaborately courteous forms of address underlie Br.-E. Ladies, Lords, 
and Gentlemen and F. Mesdames, Mesdemoiselles et Messieurs, beside 
stylized, but slightly more “‘natural’’, hence less rigidly formal, bino- 
mials: Ladies and Gentlemen, Mesdames et Messieurs, mandatory in 
most European societies (Sp. Sefioras y Senores, G. meine Damen und 
Herren, alongside the Nazi vulgarians’ deutsche Manner und Frauen). 
The letters of the alphabet, whether Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, repre- 
sent the classic case of a latent multinomial; ordinarily the recital of 


8) One instance of jocose inversion may be the title of Steinbeck’s novel 
Of Mice or Men, pointless unless it calls up memories of the mocking alternative 
(ave you, is he) a man oy a mouse? (The title has also been inspired by a line 
from Robert Burns’s poem ‘‘To a Mouse’’.) 

®) A point of semantics is here actually at issue: when preceding oil, gas 
refers to the fuel (‘gasoline’); when following oi/, it stands for ‘natural gas’. 
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the first two (R. < Ch.-Sl. dzbuka, G. < Gr. Alphabet) or three (coll. 
E. ABC) suffices to evoke the name of the whole 1°). The linkage of 
trinomials tends to assume a high degree of intricacy: in Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, one may interchange, but hardly ever disrupts, 
the order of A and B, while C, for obvious non-linguistic reasons, 
clamors for a fixed place apart ; conversely, the sequence of Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims may be rearranged with greater freedom, in accord 
with the chosen perspective. In references to ali three media of enter- 
tainment movte(s) either precedes or follows radio and television, but is 
not normally wedged in between them, again on account of the longer 
semantic distance of A from either B or C than of B from C. While the 
members of the Trinity appear in an immutable order, facetious or 
malicious variations upon it exhibit a higher degree of looseness: 
the historian reproaching Spanish colonizers with the triple pursuit 
of Glory, Gold, and Gospel (note capitalization) might have arrayed in 
different fashion the incisive terms of his indictment. Rhythmic and 
semantic progression harmonize in G. (fiir) Gott, Kénig und Vaterland. 

Changing conditions of life, normally in the direction of increasing 
complexity, may transform a binomial into a trinomial, as when the 
military’s long-standing dualistic formula on land and on sea has 
yielded ground, within the lifespan of one generation, to less homo- 
geneously structured on land, on sea, and in the air: here linguistic 
streamlining seems to lag behind technological progress. Such expan- 
sions are frequently tampered with for the sake of a jocular effect, as 
when irreverent soul, spirit, and spark plugs flanks time-hallowed soul 
and spirit. The effect is heightened if the additional ingredient is 
nonchalantly injected before, rather than after, the consolidated 
binomial, as in to (hiss,) kiss, and make up, recently launched by a 
Californian humorist. 


VII. ORCHESTRATION BY RHYME AND ALLITERATION 

A binomial may without difficulty assert itself under its own power. 
Yet in numerous languages F acquires added strength and appeal if 
the matching is supported by an extra measure of suggestive outward 


10) Only binomials are admissible in simultaneous references to the first and 
last letter, to suggest totality (alpha and omega, from A to izzard, etc.). On some 
linguistic implications of the alphabet see ‘‘Diachronic hypercharacterization 
in Romance”, AvL, IX (1957), 109, n. 1. 
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resemblance between A and B, a token of partial identity which pro- 
duces a powerful welding effect on the whole. One such companion 
feature straddling many language frontiers is rhyme, e.g. 


heckle and jeckle, by hook or (by) crook, (a) rough-and-tough (speech), to 
toil and moil, town and gown, G. (mit) Ach und Krach, (mit) Rat und Tat, 
F. (n’avoir) ni feu ni lieu ‘to have neither hearth nor home’, Sp. corriente 
y moliente ‘regular, all right’ (lit. ‘running and grinding’), a voso y vell-oso 
(beside -udo) ‘completely, without exception’, de tomo y lomo ‘bulky and 
heavy, of consequence’ (lit. ‘of some volume and [square-shaped] 
animal’s back’), sin ton ni son ‘without rhyme or reason’ (lit. ‘... tone 
nor sound’), R. ni dat’ ni vz’at’ ‘just so, exactly’ (lit. ‘neither give nor 
take away’), Sutki 1 pribauthi ‘jokes and playful sayings’, Stvorot na vyvorot 
[sy-] ‘topsy-turvy’ (lit. ‘collar inside out’), Pol. tedy i owedy ‘this way and 
that’11), 


Examples of rich rhyme include plundering and blundering, G. (auf) 
Schrittund Tritt, Sp. (tomar) las duras y las maduras ‘(to face) both 
benefits and drawbacks’ (lit. ‘to take the hard ones and the ripe ones’ 
[fem.]), and R. 2t’76-byt’j6 [Zy-] ‘day-to-day life’ (lit. ‘living-existing’). 
One encounters further stray instances of assonance (hit or miss, 
vise and shine, Sp. de zoca en colodra or de zocos en colodros ‘from bad to 
worse’, R. plot’ « krov’ ‘flesh and blood’) and of presumably significant 
coincidence between concluding segments smaller than required for 
a rhyme, e.g. single consonants and consonant clusters: East and West 
(as against G. West und Ost), North and South, from first to last (first 
and last), good or bad. Imperfect rhymes involving one accented and 
one unaccented vowel underlie male and female (the latter, deflected 
from OF femele through lexical polarization) and, initially at least, man 
and woman, cf. Pol. nt w pigé ni w dziewigé ‘without rhyme or reason’ 
(lit. ‘neither in five nor in nine’, a linguistically potent, if arithmetically 
quaint, assortment). 


11) Much pertinent information was amassed and scrupulously winnowed 


by J. Morawski, ‘“‘Les formules rimées de la langue espagnole’”’, RFE, XIV, 
(1927), 113-133. It is not devoid of interest that Sp. sin ... ni ‘without ... or’ 
should represent an approximation to rhyme and Ptg. sem ... nema perfect 
rhyme (reminiscent of sim ... ndo ‘yes ... no’). To be sure, scholars may in both 
instances attempt to account separately for the baffling phonological conver- 
gence of L. sine and nec. The degree of abnormality will dwindle once we analyze 
the characteristic mutual rapprochement of each pair as a partial result of 
semantic solidarity plus syntactic vicinity. 
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Reiteration of the initial vowel, except possibly in extra-short on 
and off, turns out to be a weak magnet. One may even entertain doubts 
as to whether in Sp. afuera y adentro, allt y alld (beside Ptg. cd e la, 
sporting the rival adjunct of a rhyme) it is not advisable to operate 
with the repetition of a (fading) morpheme. Conversely, echoing of 
initial consonants (alliteration) is widespread and effective. In the 
Germanic languages it serves as, far and away, the dominant soldering 
device: 


(a) bed and board, (a type) big and black, birds and bees, bit and blow, bred 
and born, bruised and battered, (the ailment’s) cause and cure, chalk and cheese, 
(without) chick or child, (to receive) cove (‘chamber, closet’) and key, cup and 
can, deaf and dumb, (to make) ducks and drakes, dust and dirt, fair or foul, 
five and flood, fish or fowl, to forgive or forget, friend or foe, hale and hearty, 
to harp and harrow, to have and to hold, health and happiness, to help and/or 
hurt, to hem and haw, hide (n)or hair, horse and hounds, hot and heavy, 
house and home, Jack and Jill, judge and jury, kith and kin, life and limb, 
(by) line and level, to live and learn, loud and long, to make or mar, man and 
maid, a man or a mouse, to meddle or make, (with) might and main, now or 
never, part and parcel, penny-wise and pound-foolish, from pillar to post, to 
pitch and pay, poor and pert (-and proud, —but pious), popcorn and peanuts, 
pots and pans, (to go to) vack and ruin, to vant and vave, rhyme or reason, 
vight(ly) or wrong(ly), rock and roll, rough and ready, safe and sane (— and 
sound), neither scrip (‘satchel’) nor screed (‘shred’), (with) shot and shell, 
at sixes and sevens, start-and-stop (sign), from stem to stern, (to fight with) 
sticks and stones, stress and strain, sweet and sour (in notable preference to 
bitter, more relevant, but less effective], tattered and torn, from top to toe, 
to toss and turn, to turn and twist, warm and winning, wild and woolly, wind 
and weather, to woo and win, zip and zest; 

(b) G. (in) Bausch und Bogen, (durch) dick und diinn, gang und gabe, 1m 
grossen und ganzen, hin und her, (mit) Kind und Kegel, (in die) Kreuz’ und 
Quere, kurz und kernig, Land und Leute, (nach) Lust und Laune, (mit) Mann 
und Maus, mehr oder minder, (bei) Nacht und Nebel, (von) Ruf und Rang, 
Wind und Wetter, (ohne sein) Wissen und Wollen. 


Rich alliteration underlies tried and true and G. (das) Drum und Dran, 
klipp und klar. 

Other language families have recourse to reinforcement through 
alliteration more sparingly: F. bel et bien, ni peu mi prow, sain et 
sauf, tét ou tard, Sp. (echar a) cara y cruz ‘to flip up a coin’ (lit. ‘heads 
or tails’), en cruz y en cuadro, lit. ‘crosswise and square’, mds 0 menos 
‘approximately’ (lit. ‘more or less’), (mo temer) rey nt rogue ‘to be afraid 
of nobody’ (lit. ‘neither king nor rook’), de rompe y rasga (= coll. Am.- 
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Sp. a rompe y raja) ‘determined’, lit. [to the point of] “breaking and 
ripping’, R. styd i sram ‘shame’ [on you], with a play on near-syno- 
nyms, tut 1 tam (= Pol. tu 7 tam) ‘here and there’. 

Occasionally the segment shared includes, aside from the initial 
consonant or consonant cluster, also the following vowel: cash and 
carry, (through) thick and thin, Sp. sano y salvo, G. ganz und gar, but 
the languages examined hardly capitalize on this further possibility. 
One can, of course, speak only of gross identity between the short a of 
ganz and the long one of gar. 

The third force available for amalgamating A and B is the repetition 
of a morpheme, whether grammatical (affix) or lexical (root morpheme). 
Its agency can be best observed in isolation with an unstressed final 


morpheme: obverse and reverse (sides), sooner or later = R. rano ili 
pdz(d)no, upwards and downwards, and, on the phrasal level, on again, 
off again. 


These three forces form an intricate network of alliances. Alliter- 
ation and echoing of the word-final segment may work hand in hand, 
as in tt for tat, to meddle and muddle, and in R. (razbit’) v pux 1 (v) prax 
‘(to beat) to shreds’ (lit. ‘to fluff and to dust’). This concomitancy is 
doubly efficacious if that segment is coterminous with a morpheme: 
bigger and better, (to go) farther and faster, G. (auf) Biegen und Brechen. — 
The repetition of a final morpheme easily coincides with rhyme: 
hither and thither, highways and byways, F. jambe de ¢a, jambe de la 
‘straddling’; note that the morpheme reiterated need not contain 
the rhyming vowel. The echoing of such word- and phrase-initial 
morphemes as begin with a consonant is implicitly alliterative (day 
in and day out, betwixt and between, F. mi-oral, mi-écrit, comme ci, 
comme ¢a). 

In non-poetic discourse, rhyme and alliteration (to which, for com- 
pleteness’ sake, one may add rarely isolable morphological parallelism) 
function as occasional, less than essential ingredients endowing with 
an extra touch of cohesiveness certain particularly suggestive word 
sequences. They act as spices, giving, if adroitly sprinkled or shaken, 
an appetizing quality to the staple food of communication. Binomials 
represent a feature similar in its effects, but one more thoroughly 
grammaticized in its structure. Small wonder that, given their op- 
tional and peripheral status within the total economy, rhyme and 

alliteration, on the phonological level, and parallelism, on the morpho- 
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logical level, all three tend to support one another and separately or 
jointly serve to underpin binomials. 

It would be tempting, at first glance, to discuss under this rubric 
of orchestration also such highly colloquial formations based on an 
interplay of initial consonants and stressed vowels as (a) boogie-woogie 
(piano), namby-pamby (parents), willy-nilly, quakey-shakey (mar- 
riage), vazzle-dazzle (news), roly-poly (character) and (b) shilly-shally, 
tip-top (form), a tisket a tasket (a bouncy nursery rhyme), with interest- 
ing counterparts in other languages (F. bric-a-brac ‘curios’, a word ex- 
ported on almost as wide a scale as the objects so collectively labeled, 
beside de bric et de broc, both preceded by en bloc et en blic [15th—16th 
centuries], a bric et a brac ‘a tort et a travers’ [1632]). As will be made 
plain, the resemblance is specious: this new group of words is charac- 
terized by fanciful elaboration ona single theme, not by a deft amalgam 
of two preéxistent formations. 


VIII. MUTUAL RELATION OF THE TWO MEMBERS 

One may set off several types of meaningful relationship between 
A and B (disregarding, at least provisionally, any influence that the 
link, in its own right, may exert as a part of the ensemble). Some of 
these relationships are purely formal, as when A and B are the same 
word, or B represents a morphological variation upon A, arrived at 
through inflection, derivation, or composition. Other, more numerous 
relationships are of a semantic order: thus, A and B may be near- 
synonyms or mutually complementary, or else B may be the opposite, 
a part, or a consequence of A. 


(A) Patterns of formal relation 

(1) A and B may be the same word. There is something primitive, 
archaic, cyclopic about this arrangement; cf. the chain in Cl.-Hebrew 
‘ayin le ‘ayin, sen le Sen, imitated in all European languages (G. Auge 
um Auge, Zahn um Zahn; Sp. ojo por ojo, drente por diente; R. dko za 
bko, zub za zub, etc.). This scheme has maintained its undiminished 
vitality in modern languages: 


class against class, dozens upon dozens, face to face (with), (to go) hand in 
hand, hand-to-hand fighting, (as) man to man, on and on, one-to-one corvespond- 
ence, point-to-point equivalence, season by season, shoulder to shoulder, side 
by side, so-and-so, step by step, (at) such-and-such (an address), from time 
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to time, wall-to-wall (carpets), years and years; F. cote a cote, téte-d-téte; 
Sp. hombro (contr)a hombro, paso a paso, (hablar) a tu por tu ‘to speak rudely’, 
— de tu por tu% ‘to be on familiar terms’. 


Not included in this category is straight repetition to the extent to 
which it has come to represent an indefinitely extendible morphologi- 
cal device, as in four by four (inches), more and more (cf. higher and 
higher, etc.), and It. pian, piano, a kind of subdued superlative ab- 
solute 12), 

(2) Not infrequently B embodies some variation upon A. In richly 
inflected languages a declensional or conjugational paradigm may have 
been at work: L. diem ex dié ‘day after day’, par pro pari ‘tit for tat’, 
R. mdlo po mdlu ‘little by little’, Sag za Sdgom ‘step by step’. Compar- 
able effects are produced by the intervention of an affix (primitive 
vs. derivative, or two derivatives in opposition) or by a play on com- 
position: bag and baggage, bear and forbear, G. (nach bestem) Wissen 
und Gewrssen ‘to the best of (one’s) knowledge’. 


(B) Patterns of semantic relation 


(1) A and B are near-synonyms and the use of F adds color and | 
emphasis to the bare statement: 


beck and call, checks and balances, death and destruction, each and every, 
fair and square, fears and anxieties, first and foremost, graft and corruption, 
hard-and-fast (vules), heart and soul, (with) intent and deliberation, (defiance 
of) law and order, (by) leaps and bounds, nip and tuck, null and void, soft and 
easy, ways and means (— and traditions); G. an und fiir (sich), schliesslich 
und endlich; F. us et coutumes; R. (xodit’) vokrig i dkolo ‘to walk around, 
avoid a straight approach’. 


In certain styles, both conversational and literary, the pairing off 


12) On It. pian piano, sola soletta, and vars. see K. Jaberg, ‘Elation und Kom- 
paration”’, Festschrift Edouard Tiéche (Berne, 1947), pp. 41-60. The situation in 
Spanish is complicated: de cuando en cuando and de tanto en tanto ‘from time to 
time’, de trecho en trecho ‘at intervals’, also de casa en casa, de flor en flor, devama 
en vama are lexicalized units, but the pattern lends itself to unlimited extension 
in modern literary style (de chimenea en chimenea, de tejado en tejado, etc.). 
It is clearly marked by the special tag de ... en (for A = B), contrasting with 
standard de ... a (for A ~ B, e.g. de Viena a Madrid; exception: de vez en cuan- 
do, patently a blend of de cuando en cuando with una or alguna vez, esp. una 
otra vez, una que otra. vez). 
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or massive accumulation of synonyms may become a pervasive feature: 
cf. OProv. planh e sospir ‘deep sigh’, lit. ‘complaint and sigh’, and its 
Old French counterparts 13). Where Shakespeare has recourse to this 
artifice “the familiar Saxon word acts as a kind of gloss to the rarer 
classical word”; also “‘the second word may extend or modify the 
meaning of the first, or it may repeat the notion already contained 
in the first, and thus have a purely decorative function’’ (Nash). 

(2) A and B are mutually complementary, forming a single team 
referring to a characteristic composite dish, to a pair of tools seldom 
used in isolation, to a notion bipartite, but lacking any definitive 
cleavage: 


assault and robbery (— and battery), bar-and-vestauvant (business), book-and- 
art stove, brush and palette, cheek by jowl, cuts and bruises, (on one’s) elbows 
(hands—) and knees, fame and riches, fang and claw, food and drink, from 
floor to roof, full and equal, gold and silver, ham and eggs, hammer and sickle 
(— and tongs), (to stand) head and shoulders (above), hat and coat, Letters and 
Science(s), lock and key, meat and potatoes, (sound) mind and body, Mom and 
Dad, men and materials (— and matériel), pistol and ammunition, place 
(space —) and time, potatoes and gravy, salaries and wages, soul and spirit, 
(one’s) stick and hat, words and pictures; G. Blut und Boden, Dichtung und 
Wahvhett, Hande und Fisse, Hoven und Sehen, Reth’ und Glied, Wollen und 
Kénnen; F. mes yeux et mes oreilles; Sp. pan y agua (— y vino), (con) pelos y 
sefiales ‘with minutest details’, punto y coma ‘semicolon’, a sangre y fuego, 
(echar) sapos y culebras ‘to utter angry abuses’, (contra) viento y marea; 
Pol. deszcz ze sniegiem ‘sleet’ (lit. ‘rain with snow’), gtodno 1 chtodno ‘hard- 
ships’ (lit. ‘hunger and cold’), 7esé 7 pié ‘eating and drinking’, ogniem 1 
mieczem ‘with fire and sword’ (cf. L. ferr6 ignique). 


13) Taking his cue from S. Pellegrini, “‘Iterazioni sinonimiche nella Canzone 
di Rolando’, Studi mediolatini e volgari, I (1953), 155-165, W. Th. Elwert pre- 
sented his ideas in ‘“‘La dittologia sinonimica nella poesia romanza delle origini 
e nella scuola poetica siciliana’’, Bollettino del Centvo di studi ... sicilani, IL 
(1954), 152-177, followed by the two consecutive postscripts ‘“‘Zur Synonymen- 
doppelung vom Typ planh e sospir, chan e plor’’, ASNS, CXCIII (1956-57), 
40-42, and ,,Zur Synonymendoppelung als Interpretationshilfe’’, ibid., CXCV 
(1958), 24-26. He recognizes traces of such pairs as plango and pioro in early 
Church Latin (in the Itala more than in the Vulgate), but regards Old Provengal 
lyric as the principal channel through which the device of carefully matching 
synonyms penetrated into many western literatures and credits the primacy 
of planh e ploy over chan e ploy and planh e sospiy to the concomitant agency of 


alliteration. 
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(3) B is the opposite of A. The contrast may be expressed either 
(a) syntactically or (b), on a much wider scale, lexically: 14) 


(a) to be or not to be, the eat-or-be-eaten battle; 

(b) assets and liabilities, big (great—) and small, dead or alive, fast-and-loose, 
freedom or death, give-or-take, (to fall) heads or tails, love and hate, laughing 
and sobbing, married or widowed (— or divorced), near and remote, open and 
shut, to sink or swim, to stand or fall, talent and technique, (one’s) triumph or 
defeat, true or false (the truth or falsehood of ...), up and down, war and peace, 
win ov lose; G. Dichtung und Wahrheit, hin und her, Wollen und Kénnen,; 
L. ultyé citroque and ultra citraque ‘on this side and on that, to and fro’; 
F. pay monts et par vaux, a pile ou face, c'est ad prendre ou a laisser; Sp. ni 
cavne ni pescado ‘neither fish nor fowl’ (lit. ‘neither flesh nor fish’), ¢pares 
o nones ? ‘odd or even?’ (lit. ‘even ones or odd ones’), (como) perros y gatos 
‘on hostile terms’ (lit. ‘like dogs and cats’), por st o por no ‘in any case’, 15) 
vaivén ‘swing, seesaw, coming and going’; R. dn’ominoé’ju(= Pol. Iniemi 
nocq) ‘by day and by night’, stdvoje 1 ndvoje ‘old and new (happenings)’, 12 
voobsté, ni v Cdstnosti ‘neither in general, nor in particular’; Pol. lady i morza 
‘land and sea’ (pl.), mntez lub wigcej ‘more or less’ (lit. ‘less or more’), orzef 
i veszka ‘heads and tails’ (lit. ‘eagle and tails’), prosbq i grozbq ‘with pleas 
and threats’ (sing.), smiech 2 izy ‘laughter and tears’, od stép do giow ‘from 
head to foot’ (lit. ‘from feet to heads’), tam i zpbowrotem ‘back and forth’ 
(lit. ‘there and back’), wojna i pokdj ‘war and peace’. 


(4) At rare intervals, B is a subdivision of A or viceversa; where 
numbers are involved, one may state the relations in fractions or mul- 
tiples. In scientific discourse genus and species serves as an example; 
sequences of wider currency include, on the one hand, dollars and cents; 
on the other, months and years, (every) nickel and dime. The precedence 
granted to dollars over cents and to months over years may reflect 
our habit of marking prices (bills, etc.) and dates 16). Folk-speech 


14) If the opposition is brought out derivationally (as in: the advantage or 
disadvantage of ...), the pattern A2 rather than B3 is involved. 

15) Cf. un st 0 un no ‘yes or no’, no decir un si ni un no ‘to be evasive or se- 
cretive’, sin faltar un st ni un no ‘accurately, punctually, circumstantially, 
exhaustively’, entre ellos no hay (ellos no tienen) un si ni un no ‘they are in com- 
plete agreement’, st por st, no por no ‘truthfully, candidly’. The colloquial ad- 
verbial phrase un si es no es (turbado) ‘somewhat (confused)’ patently forms part 
of this cluster; the disguise of si ‘yes’ as si ‘if’ is a misspelling presumably ration- 
alized as a consequence of the monosyllable’s pretonic position. 

16) In English and cognate languages the mathematically smaller element of a 
numerical binomial obligatorily precedes the larger: five-and-ten-cent-store, 
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tolerates illogical codrdination, in either direction, of a whole and of a 
part entering into that whole, as in Sp. aves y gallinas ‘poultry’, 
lit. ‘birds and hens’, as against rosas y flores. 

(5) Quite exceptionally, B functions as the consequence, inevitable 
or possible, of A. This is especially true of binomials involving verbs 
or verbals (deverbal abstracts, participles): L. diuide et impera, 
imitated by some modern languages (‘divide and rule’); to shoot and 
kill (as against to shoot to kill), spit and polish; the rise and fall (- decay, 
decline), possibly also married or widowed (cf. B 3); and, on a high 
level of abstract thinking, 7f and when ‘if at all, and, in the affirmative 
case, when ...’ (the less logical when and if has also left traces). 

Given the fluidity of any semantic classification, one expects cases 
of overlapping. According to one’s stand, checks and balances, goods 
and services, wages and salaries may all involve opposition or comple- 
mentariness; heart and soul may rate as near-synonyms, mutual 
complements, or, unlikely as this eventuality appears at first glance, 
irreconcilable opposites (‘poles’), cf. the semantic equivalent F. 
corps et ame. 


IX. THE LINK 

The connective between the two members is typically a preposition 
or a conjunction: side by side, black and white, R. s mésta v karjér 
‘abruptly, immediately’ (lit. “from [the horse’s] stand or post into the 
race’), styd 1 sram, Gr. Héllenés kai bdérbarot. There exists a loose con- 
nection between the sevenfold relation of A to B, the form-class 
favored, and the choice of the link. If A equals B, the form-classes 
preferred in a typical I.-E. language are substantives and adjectives 
and the link (prevailing by a narrower margin) is a preposition: 
bit by bit, little by little, season by season, time after time beside, it would 
seem, less common again and again, by and by, (to run) neck and neck 
(with). If B is the near-synonym, complement, or antonym of A, the 
predominant type of link is a conjunction tying together primarily 
substantives and adjectives, e.g. (a) part and parcel beside less typical 
cease-and-desist (order), G. Sturm und Drang, Wind und Wetter, Sp. 


thirty or forty customers, the third or fourth, twice or thrice as many, to double or 
triple. German has stretched this principle to the extent of applying it even to 
compound numerals: finfundzwanzig, cf. four-and-twenty in archaic English 


nursery rhymes. 
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liso y llano ‘simple, easy’ (lit. ‘smooth and even’), sano y salvo ‘safe and 
sound’; (b) cloak and dagger, coat and vest, fire and smoke, needle and 
thread, pen and pencil, text and tune, tooth and nail, Sp. carne y huesos 


‘flesh and bones’, R. grom i mélnija ‘thunder and lightning’; (c) ebb — 


and flow, G. Alt und Jung. Prepositions are here less common: G. 


schwarz auf wetss. 

Can one categorize the prepositions and conjunctions according to 
the services they render in cementing binomials? The situation in 
each language family (indeed, in every language at each stage of its 
growth) invites separate examination, at least provisionally. In 
English and its congeners the size and the meaning of / seem to be 
important factors, though atypicality lacks prohibitive force. 

As regards size, the monosyllabic link numbering up to three 
phonemes leads by a wide margin of range and particularly of in- 
cidence: and (folksy ’n’), by, on, or, to beside rare after and against 
(also but); cf. G. auf, und, quite infrequently disyllabic oder; R. da, 
1, na, po, v, za, rarely il1, very rarely skvoz’ (smex skvoz’ sl’dzy, lit. 
‘laughter through tears’, is not indigenous). 

With respect to the meaning of conjunctions, three sets of relation- 
ship: (a) conjunction proper, (b) alternative, and (c) disjunction, are 
all adequately represented, roughly in this order of frequency: 


(a) vats and mice, this and that, town and gown, G. Hande und Fiisse, 
Sp. invierno y verano, pan y queso, R. den’ 1 noc’ ‘day and night’, Hebr. ba- 
y:om uBal-ayla ‘by day and by night’, /¢ ‘olam wa‘@o ‘for all eternity’ (lit. 
‘for future and duration’); 

(b) all or nothing, heads or tails, sooner or later, 1°) Fr. prés ou loin, tét ou 
tard, Sp. mds o menos, tarde o temprano, o todo o nada; 

(c) neither chick nor child, neither hith nor kin, neither fish nor fowl, 
F. (ne savoir) ni A nt B, Sp. ni rey ni roque, and, in their closest vicinity, 
Sp. sin ton ni son beside without rhyme or reason, G. (ohne sein) Wissen und 
Wollen. 


17) In modern English and and or act like close rivals. In some instances, the use 
of one or the other opportunely leads to semantic differentiation, cf. give and 
take, symbolic of a bidirectional process (with a moral overtone of parity or 
equity) as against give or take (two hours) suggestive of an equal margin of error 
on either side of a point chosen along a scale. Colloquially and, probably as a 
result of its distinctly greater currency, tends to trespass on the domain of or: 
one hears and even reads (a question of) life and death; cf. life-and-death (struggle) 


= Sp. (lucha a) vida o muerte. Logicians or jurists rather than untutored speakers 


have recently launched the artificial compromise formula and/or. 
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The semantic classification of prepositions is more intricate. Certain 
spatial relations which tend to appear in symmetric distribution are 
quite sparingly represented: ‘above’, ‘beneath’, ‘before’ and ‘behind’, 
‘this side of’ and ‘beyond’. (To fall) head over heels is a fairly isolated 
sequence. Conversely, one may copiously exemplify relations indic- 
ative of iteration, reciprocity, opposition, or compensation where 
A = B (tume after time, friend against friend, bit by bit, side by side, 
dollar for dollar, one to one; Sp. afio tras ano). Equally abundant are 
relations suggestive of direction or delimitation, often expressed 
— by virtue of a familiar metaphor — through spatial imagery even 
where temporal distances are involved; A and B are then preponder- 
antly non-identical and even lend themselves to polarization: from 
cellar to garret, from dawn to dusk, from first to last, (a) floor-to-ceiling 
(window), from head to toe; It. d’alto in basso, Sp. de pies a cabeza (= F. 
de pied en cap, R. s nog do golovy, Pol. od stép do gtow). Where the re- 
lation A = B is squeezed into the same frame, the resultant type sug- 
gests intermittency, except that Spanish then substitutes de ... en for 
de...a and Italian, similarly, dz...1m for da...a: from time to time, 
R. ot vrément do vrément alongside erratic Sp. de cuando en cuando, de 
tarde en tarde (with intensification: de mal en peor), and It. di tempo 
in tempo 18), 

Russian tolerates zero links on a generous scale, particularly in 
folk speech: 2t’76-byt’j6 ‘day-to-day life’, kotéry] den’, kotéry; god 
‘year in, year out’ (lit. ‘which day, which year?’), wéit’ umu rdzumu 
‘to teach one worldly wisdom’ (lit. intelligence / reason); also in a 
negative vein: ne mndgo ne mdlo (p'jat’ let) ‘approximately five years’ 
(lit. ‘not much, not little’), and with characteristic repetition of a 
preposition which, on its second appearance, functions vicariously as a 
link: po dobru po zdordvu ‘safely, without harm’ (lit. ‘in a friendly 
fashion / in a sound way’), do pory do vrément ‘provisionally’ (lit. 
‘until the time / until the term’, with synonymic variation) 19). Side by 


18) Similarly German imposes the use of von ... zu (von Stunde zu Stunde, 
von Zeit zu Zeit) instead of von ... nach to signal intermittency rather than 
distance. This pattern of matching von and zu must be distinguished from their 
junction in certain titles of nobility: (Herr) von und zu (Stein). F. de jour en jour 
has acquired a progressive meaning: ‘as the days pass’. Cf. fn. 12 above. 

19) Similarly in Polish: na leb na szyj¢ ‘headlong’ (lit. ‘on the head, on the 
neck’) beside such more numerous full-bodied binomials as 0 chlebie 1 wodzie ‘on 
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side with this schema one finds in Russian also less racy types reminis- 
cent of Romance and Germanic: (izjézdit’) iz koncd v konéc ‘to travel 
all over’ (lit. ‘from end to end’), rv’ot 7 mééet ‘is furious’ (lit. ‘tears and 
flings’), (sludit’) véroj « prdvdoj ‘to serve loyally’ (lit. ‘with faith and 
truth’ for ‘justice’]), te éli inyje (indef.) ‘some’ (lit. ‘those or others’). 
Other language families tolerate this construction on a more modest 
scale: day in, day out, G. (playful) soso lala ‘fairly, reasonably well’ 
(the latter a reduplicative nonsense word; for tone and meaning cf. 
F. comme ci, comme ¢a), F. (sens) dessus dessous, au jour le jour, Sp. un st 
es no es, Gr. dndres gynaikes. The pattern abuts on compounds of the 
type It. chiaroscuro 2°). Derivational and syntactic conditions may favor 
the zero link, compressing the binomial, as it were, to its barest mini- 
mum: East and West, but East-West territory; G. West und Ost, but 
Westéstlicher (Divan); wear and tear, but hit-run (car), lend-lease (bill); 
R. P’otr i Pavel, but Petropdvilovskyj; Am.-E. down’n’ outer ‘underdog’ 
is emphatically colloquial in its deviation from this trend. 

Where an overt link exists, it is commonly placed between A and B: 
L. siirsum ac deorsum ‘up and down’. However, it may also be retro- 
actively attached at the tail end, as in L. terra marique, longé latéque 
‘far and wide’, or may consist of two non-contiguous elements, of 
which one (= /;) precedes the core of F, while the other finds a niche 
between A and B, expanding the skeleton of the binomial to /;+A-+/, 
+B. Homeric patér andrén te deén te illustrates yet another possibility. 
Among the ideally suitable composite links (ecther. . .or, G. entweder... 
oder, sowohl...als auch, L. aut...aut, etc.) some turn out too cumber- 
some to qualify for this particular service; easily the most satisfactory 
results are achieved with the aid of negative correlatives: neither... 
nor; G. weder...noch, L. nec...nec, It. né...né, F. ni...ni: (ne savoir) 
nt A nt B ‘not to know A from B’, Sp. 7d.: ni fu ni fa ‘neither one thing 
nor the other’, (no tener) ni pie ni cabeza ‘to be absurd’, OF. ne... ne: 
ne cuers ne cors ‘neither heart nor body’, R. ut...ni: ni dat’ ni vz’at’ 


bread and water’, chuchac i dmuchaé ‘to take excessive care [in dealing with 
living beings]’ (lit. ‘to blow [against the cold] and puff [against the heat]’), do 
bithi 1 do wypitki ‘(he) is a jolly good fellow’ (lit. ‘for fighting and for drinking’), 
do tanca i do vdézanca ‘(she) is good for everything’ (lit. ‘for dancing and for 
reciting the rosary’). 

20) Note the loan translations of this once highly fashionable term of painting: 
pre-Cl. Sp. claro escuro as early as in Juan de Mena, mod. claroscuro, F. clair 
. obscur, G. Hell- beside Halb-dunkel, etc. 
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(= toe” v toe’), ni k seli ni k gérodu ‘irrelevant’ (lit. ‘fis a road leading] 
neither to village nor to town’). 

The pattern of composite link reconciling prepositional and con- 
junctional ingredients, in this order of distribution, is exemplified by 
without. ..and (G. ohne or sonder...und, Sp. sin...ni) and between... 
and (and its foreign counterparts). That the latter group stands 
halfway between conjunctions and full-fledged prepositions follows 
from Sp. entre yo y té ‘between me and you’, ‘both I and you’, with 
the nom. yo, t% substituted for the obj. m/, ti which any authentic 
preposition would have governed 21), 

Another sequence showing / yanked out of its expected position is 
by fair means and foul, with fair and foul torn asunder rather than 
jointly preceding or following means. It is arguable that historically 
the “illogical” ordering, apparently confined to English, arose through 
contamination of these latter possibilities of adjectival position (the 
former primarily in the Anglo-Saxon, the latter preéminently in the 
Latin tradition), in a climate of intense Germanic-Romance symbiosis 
uniquely characteristic of the English language. However that may be, 
the titillation of the unexpected plus the concomitant pressure of 
sequences like in town and out have helped transform a mere infelicity 
into a stylistic adornment valued for providing a break in the mono- 
tony of frozen patterns; cf. sweet notes and sour, The Cold Wind and the 
Warm (title of a modern play). 

The number of links available for use in trinomials is typically quite 
reduced, and beside less frequent or providing the best services: 


(a) bell, book, and candle; calm, cool, and collected; man, woman, and 
child; vag, tag, (also tag, vag, —) and bobtail; R. (eto vsegdd) bylo, jest’ 4 
bidet ‘this has always been, is, and will be so’; 

(b) (in any) way, shape, or manner, 2?) 


21) What has become in Spanish the accepted norm, frequently rendered, in 
translations by ‘both X and Y’, exists in other languages as an unacknowledged 
conversational variant (cf. coll. Am.-E. between Frank and I). The hybrid status 
of ‘between’ may be attributed to the fact that it is the only preposition fun- 
damentally governing two nouns (loosely used, even more than two: coll. between 
Bill and Bob and their mother). 

22) The lapidary style of tripartite statements architectured on the model 
of Caesar’s laconic message uéni, uidi, uici and favored by political program- 
matic sloganeering (G. ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiihrer!) and by modern eye- 
catching advertisement (one week, one line, one dollar) gains in ‘‘punch’” by 
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X. EXPANDED BINOMIALS 


The formula A + J + B and its closest variations mark the bare 
frame of a binomial, a frame self-sufficient in many instances (and 
even occasionally reducible to AB, a plain juxtaposition), while in 
others one finds it draped in miscellaneous fashions. 

If the grammatical equipment of a language includes one or two 
sets of articles, their (a) absence, (b) unique presence in initial position, 
or (c) repeated presence before substantival members (including words 
substantivized) makes for considerable diversification : 


(a) brain and brawn, facts and figures, by fits and starts, friend(s) and foe(s), 
from hand to mouth; F. pieds et poings (liés) ; Sp. con alma y vida, con pelos y se- 
fales, a sangre y fuego, de tomo y lomo, a tuerto o a derecho, contra viento y 
marea; 

(b) the ifs and ands; G. das Drum und Dran, im grossen und ganzen, 
in die Kreuz’ und Quere; F. les hoirs et ayants cause; Sp. la flor y nata, las 
vueltas y vevueltas; 

(c) the birds and the bees, the quick and the dead; F. les causes et les effets; 
Sp. (a) las duras y (a) las maduras. 


Aside from each language’s general budgetary provisions for articles, 
several complicating factors enter into the picture: to mention but a 
few, the unequal affinities of singular and plural to articles, the rdéle 
of prepositions as temporary barriers to their spread, the dissimilar 
need for attaching them to intrinsic substantives and to words con- 
textually substantivized 23). 


dispensing altogether with links. Such complete paratactic sentences, however, 
are very rarely coterminous with trinomials. Metric considerations may favor 
the introduction of a link, as in Hernando de Acufia’s famous sonnet: ‘‘Un mo- 
narca, un imperio y una espada’’. 

23) The use of the article may be imposed by external conditions having little 
or no direct bearing on the inner structure of F, but rather flowing from the 
grand strategy of the entire sentence. In highly colloquial, not to say journal- 
istic, English, an indefinite article has thus become the commonest way for 
speakers to usher in any substantival or verbal binomial pressed into service 
as a qualifier: a bows-and-arrows project, a cat-and-dog life, a file-and-forget work. 
Contrariwise, a substantival or adjectival binomial followed, immediately or at 
short distance, by of is ordinarily heralded by a definite article: (the) bread-and- 
butter (of the festival), (the) life and soul (of the book), (the) how and (the) why (of 
it), (the) hot and healthy (blood of both). Binomials relatively protected from such 
influences, hence most amenable to sharply focused observation, are those found 
in adverbial phrases in which either they or their immediate constituents 

occupy the terminal segment of the whole: (to a) greater or lesser (degree or extent). 
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In some English binomials the articles rival possessives or demon- 
stratives, with varying degrees of freedom of alternation; others 
are obligatorily preceded by a possessive, a demonstrative, or some 
such quantifier or qualifier as all and every, if they are substantives, 
and by too — ordinarily repeated -, if they are adjectives: one’s (own) 
flesh and blood, (to follow) their ins and outs, in this day and age, to all 
intents and purposes, in every nook and cranny, (every) now and then, 
too little and too late. 

A and B may be root morphemes susceptible of no further syn- 
chronic analysis as in day and night, a sangre y fuego, or each member 
may muster an equal number of morphemes, typically two, which in 
turn are either bound or free: a/live and kick/ing, foot/loose and fancy/ 
free, up hall and down dale, from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot. Bi- and pluri-morphemic clusters may have one constituent in 
common; by dint of repetition this segment that they share, whether 
grammatical or lexical, welds them the more indissolubly together 
(as do rhyme and alliteration through a similar hammering effect): 
bigger and better, hither and thither, sooner or later, upwards and down- 
wards, for better or for worse, highways and byways, day in and day out, 
on again off again, and, in the penumbra of grotesquely facetious 
formations, tweedledum amd tweedledee ‘trivial difference.’ Unusual 
concatenations of circumstances: in betwixt and between the common 
prefix and the two distinctive radicals happen all three to have faded ; 
in R. mi voobsté ni v Cdstnosti symmetry is jeopardized because the 
contour of the first trimorphemic half is less sharply outlined than 
that of the second; upside down, inside (and) out, indoors or out, in 
town and out are so many illustrations of a noteworthy compression 
achieved through unique mention of the common ingredient within 
the confines of A (cf. also believe it or not, Sp. quieras que no ‘whether 
you like it or not’). 

Speakers sporadically pair off a mono- and a bi-morphemic member, 
especially in a language replete with binomials such as English: 


beans and brownbread, bought and paid for, broom and dustpan, coffee and 
doughnuts, few and far between, fire and brimstone!, to fish or cut bait, hail 
and farewell, (come, despite) hell and high water!, skull and cross bones (em- 
blem) 24). 


24) Cf. Pol. placz i zgrzytanie zebdw ‘weeping and the gnashing of teeth’. 
The Russian equivalents (plac and skvrezetdnije zubdv) are less habitually joined. 
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Rockets and guided missiles seems on its way to join this majority 
group 25), Witnesses to minority usage include corned beef and cabbage, 
by railroad and/or bus (- plane). Examples of subtler disparity in volume 
or design between the two halves: between the devil and the deep (blue) 
sea, over the hills and far away. Two facts stand out, so far as English 
is affected: first, for the most part it is B rather than A that contains 
the larger number of morphemes (the margin almost never exceeds one) ; 
second, the semantic attrition of brim- pushes the respective compound 
to the very edge of the category, placing it in the neighborhood of 
semianalyzable words (Bloomfield’s cranberry). 

Repeating a preposition may fulfill a variety of purposes 76), e.g. 
serve to restore clarity by counteracting the disruptive influence of 
not in English (matters of fact and not of fancy) or add a touch of empha- 
sis and plasticity. At this juncture oscillation is not uncommon, given 
the dispensability of this ancillary feature: by hook or (by) crook. 


XI. THE POSITION OF THE BINOMIAL IN THE SENTENCE 


In Standard Average European a binomial self-contained may be 
transferred from one context to another with a fair measure of freedom: 
all and sundry, fire and water, odds and ends. This is especially true when 
it represents an adverbial group, from whichever form-class its mem- 
bers, solidly glued together, have been recruited: first and foremost, 
now and then, still and all, win or lose; G. ab und zu, R. vverx t vniz ‘up 
and down’, Gr. niin kai aet, niin te kat pdlat. Certain pairs of semanti- 
cally self-sufficient verbs also enjoy relative syntactic autonomy: 
to hive and fire, to hem and haw. 

Other binomials, particularly those hinging on adjectives and the 
majority of such as contain transitive verbs, lack that degree of inde- 
pendence and maneuverability. However, speakers enjoy limited 
freedom in attaching them to varying numbers of words that qualify 
for rounding out their meaning: 


25) To live and let live stands apart, reminding one by its configuration of G. 
(nach bestem) Wissen und Gewissen. 

26) The initially legalistic term au fur (obs. var. a fur) et ad mesure described an 
aberrant trajectory, representing, on O. Bloch’s authority, an elaboration on 
au fur et mesuve (17th century), which in turn was an amplification of OF. au 

fuer provoked by the obsolescence of f(e)ur. 
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(cars, jobs, salaries) bigger and better, (fish, pups) fresh and frisky, (books, 
friends, ideas) old and new, (to be able, know, learn to) vead and/or write, 
a vough-and-veady (analysis, frontier-life, manner); give or take (a dollar, 
a mile, a year) in either direction. 


A third group of binomials is confined to a strictly limited number 
of successions, sometimes to unique sequences, permeated with the 
unmistakable flavor of “idioms”, sayings, proverbial phrases, i.e., 
essentially lexicalized or nearing the point of lexical congelation. The 
limiting factor may be a preposition: 


(for) better or worse, (to) bits and pieces, (in) this day and age, (with) ham- 
mer and tongs, (by) leaps and bounds, (by) line and level, (under) lock and key, 
(with) might and main, (without) rhyme or reason, (through) thick and thin, 
(without) welt or guard; G. (auf) Biegen und Brechen, (ohne) Furcht und Tadel, 
(tm) grossen und ganzen, (in) die Kreuz’ und Quere, (tiber) kurz und lang, 
(nach) Lust und Laune, (bei, durch) Nacht und Nebel, (mit) Rat und Tat, 
(... von) Ruf und Rang, (ohne) sein Wissen und Wollen; Sp. (a) sangre y 
fuego, (de) tomo y lomo, (contra) viento y marea. 


Very frequently this controlling function devolves upon a verb: 


(to give one) cards and spades, (to play it) cool and coy, (to receive) cove and 
key, (to want one) dead or alive, (to play) fast and loose, (to blow) hot and cold, 
(to know) the ins and outs, (to live as) man and wife, (to mind one’s) p’s and 
q's, (to be or sit) on pins and needles; G. (thm vergeh-t or -en) Hoven und Sehen, 
Kopf oder Schrift (lesen) ‘to toss up’, Mord und Brand (schreien); F. (c’est) 
a prendre ou a laisser; Sp. (ir, tomar) las duras con (or por) las maduras. 


Verb and preposition may jointly exercise the controls: G. (mit) Mann 
und Maus (untergehen). One can obviously point out transitional cases 
between Groups I and II, and II and III. 


XII. MuTuAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE TWO MEMBERS 


Whenever a language happens to preserve two or more variants of 
a given word, the one normally less or even least favored — as the 
older, rarer, or socially unattractive — may, by way of exception, 
receive preferential treatment if such a choice consolidates the balance 
of a binomial. In German, for instance, where, much as in English, the 
trend is toward either equality of length as between A and B or greater 
length of B, one finds Freud’ und Leid, Hab’ und Gut, Reth’ und Gled 
in preference to standard Freude, Habe, Rethe. At intervals such an 
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arrangement may yield a fringe benefit, such as a rhyme, perfect or 
imperfect (Freud’: Leid). The effectiveness, in this respect, of to and fro, 
presumably at the stage corresponding to the pronunciation [to] and 
[fro], gave an additional lease on life to fro, more advantageous — in 
this context alone — than from. In this country the trinomial reading, 
(w)riting, ’rithmetic won out over its competitor read, (w)rite, and cipher 
on account of the splendid orchestral support (alliteration) received 
from the proverbial three R’s. Frenchmen went to the length of 
transforming half-understood feur < OF. fuer (L. forum) into fur for 
the sake of a tempting approximation to (and, colloquially, a rhyme 
with) mesure, in whose company fur is uniquely allowed to occur. A 
similar latitude of tolerance is familiar from proverbs, riddles, and 
songs (G. wie die Alten sungen, so zwitschern die Jungen). 


XIII. RELATION oF A AND B To F 


Semantic relations of different orders obtain between the two mem- 
bers, taken separately and jointly, and the binomial as a whole. If, 
to tap the reservoir of English examples, the link is and, the binomial 
may literally represent the exact sum of A plus B, as in brother and 
sister, husband and wife, heroes and heroines, shoes and socks, shirt and 
tie, cup and saucer, knife and fork, ham and cheese, lamb and salad, salt 
and pepper, joy and sorrow, right and left, Greek and Latin. Elsewhere the 
two items evoke so many conspicuous features of an unnamed multi- 
faceted whole — as if speakers were bent on identifying that whole 
by a few strokes, bold but hardly random, rather than on describing 
it by means of a tedious bill of particulars. The rich imagery suggested 
by blood and thunder!, flesh and blood, (Biblical) milk and honey, soap 
and water, song and dance, sugar and spice, tooth and nail transgresses, 
if one may judge from introspection, the precise contours of the twin 
objects expressly mentioned. Between these two extremes of literalness 
and symbolism there stretches a continuum of finely graded possibilities. 
Literalness prevails in matter-of-fact statements in prose; symbolism, 
loaded with magic power, reigns supreme in blessings and curses, in 
emblems and circumlocutions, in poetry. 

The same potency of figurative use explains why A and B, viewed 
in isolation, may be highly technical words which, except in this 
privileged context, are hardly ever on the average speaker’s lips. Usu- 
ally the meaning of just one member, either A or B, has begun to lose 
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some of its transparency (cf. n. 1, above). Examples in point are warp 
and woof (beside rarer warp and weft) and to hem and haw. G. in Bausch 
und Bogen, at present almost exclusively associated with verbs of 
(sweeping) condemnation and rejection, pertained originally to the 
realm of commerce, if Bausch stands for ‘pad, bolster’ and Bogen for 
‘sheet’. The domain of law is represented not only by oft-mentioned 
F. au fur et a mesure, but also by G. mit Kind und Kegel ‘with the whole 
family’, beside antiquated er hat nicht Kind noch Kegel, fiir Kind und 
Kegel sorgen, in which Kegel, totally opaque to the uninitiated, signifies 
‘child born out of wedlock’, cf. the family names Kégel and Kegelmann. 
Lexical archaisms of other than technical background are embedded 
in spic(k)-and-span ‘new and fresh’; sick seems identical with obs. 
spick ‘spike or nail’, cf. G. funkelnagelneu, likewise suggestive of the 
shiny metal surface of an unused nail. Morphological erosion obscures the 
meaning of Aand BinG. (das ist) gang und gabe ‘this is the usual thing’. 

Can a pattern be established for this process of partial or almost 
total blurring? Do languages tend to dispense with the translucency 
of A rather than of B, or viceversa? The scant evidence on hand allows 
of no such categorical assertion. What has prolonged the lifespan of 
Kind und Kegel and au fur et 4 mesure beyond normal expectancy is the 
pleasing interplay of alliteration and rhyme, respectively, with a desir- 
able distribution of syllabic weight (ratio 1 : 2). As for spick-and- 
span, it probably owes its survival, continued momentum, and pro- 
gressive liberation from the adjunct new to the coexistence of the 
playful type chitchat, riffraff, splish-splash, characterized by a neatly 
prescribed alternation of short stressed vowels, by a preference for 
noisy consonants effectively spread over each syllable, and by a dis- 
cernible measure of semantic imprecision. 


XIV. BINOMIALS VERSUS COMPOUNDS 

Binomials as here narrowly defined, especially if devoid of a link, 
may come into contact with those compounds whose constituents 
pertain to the same form-class and are conjoined rather than subor- 
dinated: composer-critic, editor-novelist, gentleman-farmer, teacher-schol- 
ar, and an occasional adjective like bittersweet 2"). 

27) G. bittersiiss is a pertinent counterpart, less so bitierbise, bitterernst (in 


these bitter- tends to acquire a limiting effect: ‘angry, serious to the extent of 
bitterness’). Note the same contrast between, on the one hand, G. vollschlank 
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The techniques for drawing a dividing line between the two categories 
will vary from language to language. With many living languages a 
contrast in prosodic conditions may yield a clue to the descriptivist. An 
inflectional feature may likewise serve as a classificatory criterion; 
thus, even if the absence of a link in teacher-scholar were not a dis- 
tinctive trait, the pl. teacher-scholars would set this compound apart 
from 


birds and bees (— and beasts), boots and saddles, bumps and grinds, (raining) 
cats and dogs, cocks and hens, (these) comings and goings, cups and saucers, 
(not ...) deeds nor words, (on) elbows and knees, (all) eyes and ears, (to all) 
intents and purposes, (by) leaps and bounds, pots and pans, vats and mice, at 
sixes and sevens, sticks and stones, ups and downs, 


which en bloc exhibit the comportment of true binomials 28). Where, 
as in Spanish, formal adjustment of A to B or viceversa is infrequent, 
an erratic by-form, all circumstances considered, points in the direc- 
tion of composition: cf. agri/dulce with its characteristic connective 
—1— (as in verdi/negro, verdi/seco beside verde, altibajos ‘uneven ground’ 
beside alto) versus agrio, OSp. agro ‘sour’ < Acru and the relic agre < 
ACRE in vin/agre, lit. ‘sour wine’. 

A historical boundary can be drawn most effectively between 
binomials and the playful (‘expressive’) variety of reduplicative 
compounds exemplified by crisscross, splish-splash, F. péle-méle 29). 
The starting-points are radically different. The history of an authentic 


‘slightly buxom’, lit. ‘buxom slender’, and, on the other, vollwertig. Butterbrod, 
in contrast to bread and butter, involves no codrdination, inasmuch as Butter- 
limits the way of serving or consuming bread. 

°8) The situation is different when a singular and a plural are paired off, 
e.g. (a) bacon and eggs, beer and skittles, cat. and kittens, cheese and crackers, 
coffee and rolls, fame and riches, fish and chips, fox and hounds, fuss and feathers, 
head and shoulders, meat and potatoes, neck and heels, skin and bones, skull and 
cross bones, from soup to nuts (obligatory plural in coat and pants) or, in inverse 
order, (b) beans and brownbread, cookies and cake, peaches and cream, potatoes 
and gravy alongside semantically isolated Letters and Science (originally Sciences). 
The marked superiority of (a) over (b) is in consonance with the oft-observed 
tendency of English to shorten A, while lengthening B. 

29) See M. R. Haas, “Types of reduplication in Thai (with some comparisons 
and contrasts taken from English)”, SIL, Vol. I, No. 4, 6 pp. (separate pagina- 

tion). 
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binomial begins with the gradual rapprochement of two independent 
words, one of which, in the course of their joint travel across the ages, 
may influence the other or merge with it into a new unit not easily 
divisible (which some linguists label ‘“‘hypermorpheme’’). Conversely, 
formations structured like crisscross and splish-splash (here dis- 
tinguished from congeries of nonsense words, such as G. dideldumdet, 
hrumlarum, Sp. patatin, patatdn, copiously represented in nursery 
rhymes) have a single starting point: cross, splash; the desired measure 
of jocose variation is achieved by the prefixing (dilly-dally) or suffixing 
(whimsey-whamsey) of fanciful by-forms, in harmony with a preéxist- 
ent vocalic schema. Not a few of these formations may have been 
spontaneous; others were arrived at through gradual elaboration, and 
in chosen instances (including that of F. péle-méle) several transitional 
stages along the main line as well as some abortive experiments staged 
along side-lines are open to inspection °°). The penetration of Péle- 
méle and bric-a-brac into English might have run afoul of serious 
hindrances, had not these formations satisfied the demands of both 
languages, the lender and the borrower, for a certain type of acousti- 
cally appealing compounds. Diachronically, Am.-E. mumbo-jumbo 
‘fetish, bugaboo’, whatever its status in native western Sudanese, 
also seems more of a jocular compound than of a binomial. 

A cross between compound and binomial — in highly colloquial 
discourse — is exemplified by pribbles and prabbles and Sp. mondo y 
livondo ‘pure, without admixture’. Of the five critical features involved 
the link (and, y) ascends to the binomial, so does the (optional) rhyme 
in the Spanish, and the (equally optional) alliteration in the English 
phrase; the legacy of the compounds includes vocalic variation (ea) 


30) Conceivably OF. mesle, mesle ‘mix, mix!’ or ‘confuse, confuse!’ was a 
command akin to Sp. (narrative) pinta que pinta ‘painting like mad’, dale que 
dale ‘doing something obstinately’ and remotely similar to F. (concessive) 
cotite que cote except for an amusing extra touch of irony or sarcasm. Medieval 
texts, including MSS of Chrétien’s romances, reveal a good deal of imaginative 
toying and tampering: melle pelle, pelle melle, brelle mesle, melle et brelle (the 19th- 
century straggler méli-mélo stands apart). The speakers’ eventual choice displays 
a thoroughly satisfactory balance between qualitative variety (oral vs. nasal 
release), economy (both initial consonants are labials), and clarity (the strategic 
second place has been assigned to semantically transparent méle). Cf. the earlier 
statement on bric-d-brac. 
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and, above all, the coinage of such nonce-words, the etymologist’s 
despair 31), as prabble and lirondo. 

As is to be expected, even languages genetically and typologically 
very much akin may clash in their preferences for binomials versus 
compounds, unless they altogether dodge the issue by having recourse 
to a third solution. Take the names of color patterns: where iridescent, 
opalescent, or merging hues are to be suggested (not necessarily con- 
tiguous on the chromatic scale), German favors straight composition: 
Griinblau, Schwarzrot, Graubraun; English, the use of a limiting qua- 
lifier: greenish blue, reddish black, greyish brown (speaking of hair, 
also graying brown). For sharply contrasting colors in adjacent sur- 
faces (emblems, escutcheons, flags, ties, etc.), German again champions 
composition: Schwarzweiss (distinct from Schwarz auf Weiss), Blau- 
weiss, also triadic Schwarzrotgold, whereas English here resorts to 
Blue and Gold, in black and white, a gold-and-white theater, a red and 
white stocking, a red and yellow river of flame, beside Black, Red, and 
Gold 32), 


XV. SEQUENCE OF MEMBERS 


Inevitably any study in irreversible binomials culminates in an 
attempt to answer the primordial question: Can any specific reason 
be adduced for the precedence of A over B? One may distinguish 
between two orders of possible answers: those that aim to explain 
the crystallization of individual sequences, a string of problems com- 
parable, as regards their severely limited breadth and their historical 
slant, to pinpointed etymological riddles; and those broad enough to 
aid the analyst in the recognition of certain patterns. Only the latter 
category need concern us here. 

By way of preliminaries, remember not only the slight margin of 
vacillation among speakers of the same language, not infrequently 


31) L. Spitzer’s and J. Corominas’ approaches to the ancestry of livondo (see 
the latter’s DCELC, s.v.) are infelicitous, inasmuch as both are under the de- 
lusion that the process essentially involved a blend of two or three isolated 
words. Actually one witnesses here the conflation of two patterns of juxtaposi- 
tion. 

82) Characteristic of English is again the spread of and at the expense of other 
connectives; contrast in black and white (and, similarly, Sp. blanco y negro) 
with G. schwarz auf weiss, R. (instr.) ééynym po bélomu. 
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within the same family (Dad and Mom ~ Mom and Dad, broom and 
dustpan ~ dustpan and broom), but especially the predictable dis- 
crepancies, as regards hardened sequences, between individual lan- 
guages. By land and by sea matches Gr. kata gén kai kata thdlattan and 
F. sur terre et sur mer, but clashes with G. zu Wasser und zu Lande and 
with Sp. por mar y tierra. Public and private echoes Sp. piblico y bri- 
vado, disagreeing with Gr. édios kat démédsios. English distinctly favors 
cat and dog, especially in stereotyped expressions: cat-and-dog (life), 
(to vain) cats and dogs; Spanish insists on (como) perros y gatos, and 
French on (comme) chien et chat. Odd or even is at variance with Sp. 
pares o nones, as is black and white with Sp. blanco y negro. From head 
(or top) to toe is diametrically opposed to Sp. de pies a cabeza, R. s nog 
do golovy, and Pol. od stop do glow, all four sequences inescapably rigid33), 
Such divergences are encouraging, since they prompt one to reckon, 
to an appreciable extent, with the agency of purely linguistic forces. 

Researches so far conducted have led to the isolation of six discrete 
forces frequently operating in unison. Nothing in the resultant pattern 
indicates that further additions are impossible or unlikely, and the 
discovery of a much richer interplay is to be expected. 


(A) Chronological priority of A 

By this force we mean not the precedence of the referent of A over 
the referent of B in real-life situations (divide and conquer, spit and 
polish, hit and run), but the expansion, with the passage of time, of a 
monomial (A) into a binomial (A + / + B). To describe its action, let 
us examine, by way of digression, the more neatly observable trans- 
formation of some binomials into corresponding trinomials. Here and 
there has been occasionally converted into here, there, and everywhere, 


33) A few additional examples may dispel any residual doubts. From north to 
south and Sp. del sur al norte are antipodes, while east and west contradicts G. 
West(en) und Ost(en). More or less, G. mehr oder minder (or weniger), F. plus ou 
moins, Sp. mas 0 menos, Ptg. mais ou menos, It. pit o meno, R. bdleje tli méneje 
form an overwhelmingly powerful league — but one whose pressure has fallen 
short of dislodging Pol. mniej lub wigcej. Even in the case of a modern political 
emblem propagandized as transcending national boundaries a trace of non- 
conformism is detectable: hammer and sickle, which may have suggested itself 
through its appealing vowel sequence a ... 7 (¢...a@ would have evoked frivolity 
or futility) and, more important, through such preéxistent groups as hammer 
and tongs, displays a suspicious deviation from orthodox R. serp 4 mélot. 
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eat and drink, into eat, drink, and be merry, lock and stock, into lock, 
stock, and barrel; vim and vigor (apparently on a less wide scale) into 
vim, vigor, and vitality; snakes and snails, into highly comic snakes and 
snails and puppy-dog tails 34). Sometimes the central rather than the 
concluding member of a trinomial seems to represent an accretion: 
(to live) high and handsome beside less trivial high, wide, and handsome; 
for still other variations see Section VI, above. Once this principle of 
gradual elaboration, by way of afterthought or deliberate anticlimax, 
has been accepted, at least as an ever-present strong possibility, it is 
arguable that some monomials may have undergone a comparable 
extension to binomials through a process of refinement and self-correc- 
tion (humorous effects are less likely in this transition). In our own 
time, man power has begun to yield to man-and-woman power, still 
fairly infrequent as of this writing. Older examples can be unearthed 
only through detailed paleontological probings. An inconspicuous 
drum corps — if lexicographic records corroborate this conjecture — 
may have been metamorphosed into more specific and, let us admit, 
more impressive drum-and-bugle corps or fife-and-drum corps *°). 


34) One suspects a similar line of development — pending confirmation by 
historical records — in the cases of apples, peaches, and cherries — fair, fat, and 
forty — hook, line, and sinker — (an easy) hop, skip, and jump — round, firm, and 
fully packed — screwed, blued, and tattoed. Students of primitive Christianity 
reckon with the extension of a pristine binity into a trinity and even a quinity. 
On the other hand, some trinomials may conceivably owe their very existence to 
an intrinsically triadic configuration, e.g. those based on Caesar’s laconic 
uéni, uidi, uict (including Lope de Vega’s vine, miré y fut vencido), traffic signs 
of the type stop, look, listen (which A. Stevenson wittily applied to his recent 
exploratory tour behind the Iron Curtain), or facetious Sp. correve(i)dile ‘gossip, 
mischief-maker’, lit. ‘run, see [= look], and tell him’. 

35) The implication is obvious: had the original tag been bugle corps, the 
“padding”, applied in the reverse direction, might have produced *bugle - and - 
drum corps — all other conditions being equal. The point is that they were not 
exactly equal, bugle [bjugl] being, by the discernible margin of one phoneme, 
the longer form with a distinctly stronger claim to the position of member B. 
In other words, dvum and bugle ‘‘sounds better’’ than its opposite which, on 
account of this handicap, may not have been quite so readily adopted, even if 
some speakers had attempted to launch it. The piéce de résistance in this chain 
of speculative arguments is the fact that drum, if relegated to the position of B, 
is preceded by a word of equal syllabic and phonemic weight: fife-and-drum 
corps. Yet this entire embroidery is in urgent need of historical corroboration. 
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(B) Priorities inherent in the structure of a society 


Pairs of words may next be ordered in accordance with a hierarchy 
of values inherent in the structure of a given society, or alliance of 
societies 36). The originally patriarchal character of those most inti- 
mately associated with I.-E. and Semitic languages is echoed to this 
day by such sequences as: 


Adam and Eve, boys and girls (also, in the maternity ward: a boy or a girl?), © 
brother(s) and sister(s) (R. brat i sestrd, Pol. brat i siostva), Br.-E. butler and 
cook (as a household team), father and mother (R. otéc i mat’), Am.-E. guys 
and dolls, heroes and heroines, husband and wife (R. muz i Zend, Pol. maz t 
Zona), Jack and Jill, King and Queen, man and maid (- and wife), Mr. and 
Mrs. ... (G. Herr und Frau ..., etc., Sp. Sewor ... y Sefiora), Romeo and 
Juliet (Paul et Virginie, etc.), son and daughter.37) 


An equally powerful social prism elevated parents above children, 
the old above the young (provided they were assigned to the same 
level of prestige by virtue of family background or occupation); this 
particular scale extended to the realm of animals: cow and calf, hen and 
chicks, father and son (in firms: Dombey and Son), man and boy, 
mother and child, G. Mutter und Tochter, Onkel und Neffe, Tante und 
Nichte, R. ocy 1 déti ‘parents (lit. fathers) and children’.88) The suprem- 
acy of ruling classes shines through in stereotyped master and servant, 
merchant and farmer, poet and peasant, prince and pauper, rich and poor; 
Sp. nobles y pecheros (—+y villanos). The same rigid subordination prevails 
in reference to the figures of the chessboard (Sp. mz rey nt roque) and 
to two sharply discrepant professions that the same individual, para- 
doxically enough, may have exercised, as when Hans Sachs was called 


36) This hierarchy applies also to divine and supernatural powers and allegor- 
ized abstractions, cf. the device Dieu et mon droit; Sp. (sin encomendarse) a Dios 
ni al diablo ‘recklessly’ (lit. ‘commending oneself neither to God nor to the devil’), 
Pol. Bog i ojczyzna ‘God and fatherland’. 

387) Courtly society tended to rank the sexes differently; therefore the conflict 
between men and women and ladies and gentlemen resolves itself into a clash of 
currents of nonverbal culture. Cf. R. L. Stevenson’s essays entitled Virginibus 
puerisque. 

88) The reason for this illogical pairing, familiar from the title of Turgenev’s 
trailblazing novel, seems to be primarily rhythmical: roditeli (‘parents’) 7 déti 
would have placed an excessively long A ahead of B; ocy i synov’jd (or poet. 
syn) would have made B inopportunely oxytonic. Concomitantly, ocy sug- 
gested itself on account of its mildly poetic overtone. 
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anticlimactically ein Schuhmacher und ein Poet dazu (invariably in this 
order). Within the same setting it is customary to assign different 
rungs of the ladder to humans versus animals; to stronger or more 
highly prized versus weaker or less valued animals; to eae beings 
versus contraptions, and so on: 


(food for) man and beast; horse and cow, cat and mouse; horse and buggy 
(— and cart), man or machine; the sun and the moon. 


If it is true that the dictates of society impose a more or less arbitrary 
time perspective on a language 39), then the acceptance by historically- 
minded western societies of a straight line stretching from the past 
through the present to the future not only has predetermined expressly 
temporal formulas, such as before and after, yesterday and today, and 
the fuller trinomial past, present, and future (cf. R. eto vsegda bylo, 
jest’ 1 budet), but, less obviously, has also prearranged untold pairs 
in which relative timing — with or without a suggestion of cause-and- 
effect connection — is subtly implied: 


cash-and-wrap (counter), clean-and-wax (job), heat ’n’ eat, kiss-and-tell 
(beau), live and learn, seize and hold, shoot and kill, sit’n’ snack, spit and pol- 
ish, stop and shop, wait and see, wear and tear, woo and win; birth and death, 
challenge and response, marriage and divorce, question and answer, vise and 
fall, wedding and reception; from rags to riches, from start to finish. 


Cultural ranking controls the exact labeling of meals: fish and chips, 
meat and potatoes, pork and beans, scotch and soda *°) ; the arrangement, 


39) This hypothesis is traceable to B. L. Whorf’s challenging speculations; 
the validity of these has lately been examined in two symposia, the proceedings 
(or epitomized results) of which have become available in two separate miscel- 
lanies: (a) Language in culture, ed. H. Hoijer (Chicago, 1954); (b) Language, 
thought, and culture, ed. P. Henle (Ann Arbor, 1958). 

40) Binomials pervade the English menus on both sides of the Atlantic (cake 
and ice cream or in reverse order corned beef and. cabbage, fish and chips, ham 
and eggs, etc.). The construction is overtly coérdinative, except that the position 
of the members implies a minimum of subordination (A stands for the main 
dish, B for the vegetable or any other accompanying feature). In most languages 
subordination is made more explicit by the use of some characteristic preposition 
upgrading one item and downgrading the other. In the jargon of French cuisine 
a indicates three things — (a) a national or social style (... @ l’anglaise, a.la 
turque, ... & la boulangére, a la ménagére, a la meuniere) ; (b) a sauce or gravy 
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however unsophisticated, of furniture, crockery, and household tools: 
table and chair, cwp(s) and saucer(s); the distribution of réles and signi- 
ficant ingredients in ritualistic ceremony, artistic performance, light 
entertainment, sports, and daily living: words and music, piano and 
orchestra, theme and variations, prelude and fugue, fox and hounds, dine 
and dance; the procession of metaphysical entities: body and soul 
(also F. corps et dme, Sp. cuerpo y alma). To a speaker immured within 
a single culture and less than highly sophisticated each of these fairly 
arbitrary successions is bound to appear “natural” or “logical’’. 


(C) Precedence of the stronger of two polarized traits 


The third force is operative only in those binomials in which anto- 
nyms are pitted against each other: Their relative order may be dic- 
tated by the same leanings, on the part of the speakers, that preside 
over the selection of an active and a passive partner in lexical polari- 
zation 41). In many speech communities pairing off habitually such 
opposites as ‘right’ and ‘left’, ‘black’ and ‘white’, ‘true’ and ‘false’, 
‘ight’ and ‘heavy’, ‘day’ and ‘night’, ‘mountain’ and ‘valley’, there 


(... au beurre noiy, au jus); (c) the accompanying item: ove farcie aux 
pommes, foie gras d’ote aux truffes, rognons sautés aux champignons, dinde farcie 
aux marrons, jambon frais aux féves de mavais. The emphasis is clearly on quali- 
fiers and characterizers conveying a soupcon of the manner of cooking and 
seasoning. Slavic languages use different devices; e.g., Russian suggests (a) 
by po (¢suka po ziddvskt), (b) frequently by pod (... pod bélym 1 kradsnym sdusom), 
(c) by s (bavénina s kartdfelem i smorckdmi, pildv s risom i cernoslivom, kotléty s 
peconym likom, vepr’ s xvénom, bavan’ja grudinka s répoju, gov’ddina s sardél kami). 
Polish similarly links the satellite by means of z: figa z makiem ‘fig with poppy- 
seed’ (fig. ‘absolutely nothing’), flaki z olejem ‘tripe with oil’ (fig. ‘utterly boring’), 
groch z kapusta ‘peas and cabbage’ (fig. ‘confusion, pell-mell’). Correspondingly 
the traditional Spanish construction is with con: huevos con jamén, pichones 
con navanja, pollo con arroz, tortilla con jamén (or else en, to suggest enclosure: 
tvucha en pan, perdices en escabeche). This holds true even of sauces: lengua con 
salsa de almendra, merluz con salsa verde, also arvoz con leche, although here the 
Gallic fashion has made some inroads via loan translations: merluza a la vina- 
greta, perdices a la crema, pollo al vino blanco. English gastronomy, then, is fairly 
isolated in falling back on binomials. 

41) On this phenomenon see my articles ‘‘Lexical polarization in Romance”’, 
Lang., XXVII (1951), 485-418, and, from a higher vantage point, ‘‘Diachronic 
hypercharacterization in Romance”, AvL, IX (1957), 79-113, esp. 103-106, 
and X (1958), 1-36. 
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develops a tendency for one of the two contrasted features to assume 
the status of a basic or positive trait and for its opposite to signal the 
lack of that trait, i.e., a reversal of the normal situation 42). The ranking, 
at least as a relativist is tempted to view it, is again intrinsically social, 
but this time, unlike under (B), manifests itself exclusively in the 
verbal layer of a culture. Whereas lexical polarization betrays the 
stronger partner diachronically through the measurable influence it 
exerts on the weaker, diverting it from its normal orbit, the stronger 
partner in an average I.-E. bi- or multi-nomial asserts its superiority 
synchronically by rushing to occupy the first place. In English the 
link is, for the most part, and, not infrequently ov, in exceptional 
cases zero (e.g., upside down): 


all or nothing, black and white, to buy and sell, credit and debit, (to play) 
fast-and-loose, feast and famine, friend and foe (— and enemy), full or empty, 
give and take (— or take), good or bad, hand and foot, heaven or hell, hit or miss, 
hot and cold, laughter and tears, life and/or death, light and dark, love and 
hate, more or less, old and new, rights and wrongs beside right(ly) or wrong(ly), 
(through) thick and thin, ups and downs, upper and lower, victory (triumph —) 
or defeat, way and peace, win or lose, work and play, yes or no. 


Differences between languages are acutely perceptible here. The 
quick and the dead jibes with Sp. vivo o muerto, R. zivd ili m’ortvy], but 
clashes with dead or alive, the ordering of which obeys a rhythmic 
rather than semantic principle. English is tolerant of left and right 
beside right and left, while German resolutely supports rechts und links, 
echoing F. a droite et a gauche, OSp. a diestro y a siniestro. Many, but 
not all, languages oppose ‘mountain’ to ‘valley’: (over) hill and dale, 
G. Berg und Tal, F. (obs.) @ mont et a val. Back and forth strikes an 
outsider accustomed to G. vor- und riickwdrts as a baffling sequence, 
possibly rooted in a motion characteristic of a widely practised trade 
(cf. naut. to back and fill); in sheer phonetic bulk forth perceptibly 
exceeds back (even where 7 has been muted), cf. R. vzad i vper’dd. Ebb 
and flow for once matches G. Ebbe und Flut, while the very derivation 


42) C. F. Hockett remarks in his contribution to the miscellany Language in 
culture, ed. H. Hoijer, p. 120: ‘‘The pairing is not just semantic; it is also shown 
structurally. In each pair, one member is the ‘major’ member; this is shown by 
the selection of that member, rather than the other, in asking a colorless ques: 
_tion about the degree of the particular quality’’. 
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of F. re-flux ‘ebb’ leads one to expect its subordination, in sequential 
terms, to flux, literary usage has actually sanctioned, since Corneille 
and Fénélon, the formula /e flux et le reflux, cf. R. priliv 1 otliv. 


(D) Patterns of formal preferences 


A force of exclusive concern to the linguist and apt to elude the 
vigilance of a sociologist is the purely formal preference of numerous 
speech communities for a certain configuration of the binomial, des- 
cribable by the qualitative and quantitative distribution of sounds, 
accentual and tonal schemas, total lengths of segments (with separate 
attention to the number of syllables, to the number of phonemes, and 
to their phonetic duration), and the like. The power of this agency 
is best testable where interference by itsrivals is ata minimum, e.g. 
in stereotyped pairs of synonyms and in designations of matching 
objects where the pressure of social hierarchization seems weak or 
altogether inoperative. 

Thus, Modern English displays a very marked partiality to short 
plus long: either monosyllable plus (normally paroxytonic) disyllable, 
or two monosyllables of unequal size; rarely a mono- or di-syllable plus 
a polysyllable. Microscopic examination of each case history would 
have to take into account not only contemporary pronunciation, 
including the latitude of its major territorial and social varieties, but 
also such phonic conditions as prevailed at the presumable locale and 
time of the actual coinage and initial acceptance: 


aches and pains, aid and abet (— and succor), all and any, at ov near ..., 
beam and rafter, bed and board, beer and wine, big and little, bow(s) and arrows), 
buckle and (bare) thong, bumps and grinds, by and large, cap and gown, 
(to give one) cards and spades, cheap and nasty, (without) chick or child, to 
chop (‘to barter’ > ‘to alter’) and change, cops and robbers, death and des- 
truction, (to make) ducks or dvakes (of or with) ‘to throw away carelessly’, 
eating and drinking (— and scratching), neither my eye nor my elbow, facts and 
figures, faiy and foolish (— and sluttish, — and softly), (to win) fame and 
fortune, far and away (— and wide), fast and furious, fat and fulsome (Am.-E, 
— and sassy ‘saucy’), fine and dandy (— and fancy), (to go through) five and 
water, (a dress) fits and flatters, (by, to cry in) fits and starts, fun and games, 
(creatures) furved and feathered, fuss and bother, ghosts and goblins, glow and 
glitter, gold and silver, guts and glory, hale and hearty, haves and hounds, 
(to agree like) harp and harrow, health and happiness, high and dry (— and 
mighty), (over) hill and dale, horse and rider, (to run) hot and heavy, hue and 
cry, in and out, joy and sorrow, Am.-E. kit and caboodle ‘crowd, pack’, lamb 
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and salad, law and order, lean and lanky, (by) leaps and bounds, (without) 
let or hindrance, long and lazy, for love ov money, low and lonely, meek and mild, 
neat and clean, neck and crop ‘bodily, completely’, (in every) nook and cranny, 
now and again (— or never), null and void, odds and ends, oil and vinegar, 
part and parcel, peace and quiet (— and prosperity), to pick and choose, (to 
sit on) pins and needles, poor but honest, pot and kettle (‘equally black’), pure 
and simple, (to live or lie at) vack and manger ‘in reckless abundance’, (#0 go to) 
vack and ruin, vags and tatters, root and branch, rough and tumble (—and ready), 
safe and sound, salt and pepper, sex and slaughter (— and drinking), shoes and 
stockings, sin and shame (— and corruption), slick and slimy, to slip and slide, 
slow and steady, snips and snails ‘odd ends’, soap and water, sound and fury, 
a spit and a stride, (to walk the) straight and narrow, strong and stormy, 
stuff and nonsense, tea and coffee, to and fro, tried and tested (— and true), 
true and trusty, up and down, (exchange of) views and volleys, vim and vinegar, 
waifs and strays, (the) whys and wherefores, wind and weather, (by one’s) 
wits and fists. 


An accurate statistical tabulation would no doubt bring out even 
more graphically the preponderance of this pattern. Exceptions do 
exist (chapter and verse, classes and masses, a gentleman and a scholar, 
hither and yon, mended or ended, pepper and salt, salaries and wages, 
tattered and torn, the last-mentioned echoed by forlorn in a famous nurs- 
ery rhyme), but fail by a wide margin to exceed 10% and can almost 
invariably be accounted for by powerful constellations of special 
circumstances inimical to this deep-rooted predilection 4%). 


43) This picture represents a gross simplification of reality, inasmuch as it 
has been drawn without any previous agreement on the yardsticks of measure- 
ment. Here are, succinctly outlined, just a few of the complications all too easily 
overlooked in a bird’s-eye view. Bright and shiny each number five phonemes; 
does the fact that the latter alone spreads them over two syllables recommend it 
for the position of B? Life contains four phonemes, one more than limb; did this 
ratio prevail at the time when the sequence /ife and limb crystallized ? How does 
one go about counting the (partially preserved) 7 in hair, hearth, short? In cases 
like pots and pans, cats and dogs (beside older dogs and cats), time and tide (tide 
and time recorded as late as 1592), where the number of phonemes and syllables 
is equal, does the phonetic duration of contrastable sounds merit separate 
consideration? Add to the multiplicity of verifiable facts the latitude of inter- 
pretation in the analysis of an utterance into its constituent phonemes: key al- 
lows of the segmentation [ki:] and [hij]. As a result of this overgrowth of in- 
tricacies, utmost care must be exercised if one analyzes along the suggested line 
such binomials as include members of approximately equal size, e.g. beck and 
call, blood and ivon, boot and sole, brush and comb, bull(s) and bear(s) (in the jargon 
of Stock Exchange brokers), chalk and cheese, come and go, cross and/or pile, 
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Various other languages exhibit the same tendency in more sporad- 
ic fashion: 


G. (mit) Ach und Krach, Furcht und Schrecken, kurz und biindig (und 
kernig), Land und Leute, Lug und Trug, (nach) Lust und Laune, (bei) Nacht 
und Nebel, Pech und Schwefel, voll und ganz, Wind und Weiter, wirklich und 
wahrhaftig; F. au fur et d mesure, mes yeux et mes oreilles; Sp. ni carne ni 
pescado, dares y tomares, ir y venir, (hablar) largo y tendido, mondo y lirondo, 
con pelos y setales, de pies a cabeza, a roso y velloso, sal y pimienta, sano y 
salvo, (echar) sapos y culebras, tiva y afloja; Ptg. (nao confundir) alhos com 
bugalhos 44); R. bez védoma i soglésija ‘without knowledge and consent’, splos’ 
da v’ddom ‘oftentimes’ (lit. ‘throughout and side by side’), {thi i pribauithi 
‘jokes and sayings’, v dol’ i poper’dk ‘lengthwise and athwart’, vstrécnym i po- 
perétnym ‘to everybody’ (lit. ‘to those walking in the opposite direction 
and across’); Pol. (szkéda) czdésu i atldsu ‘waste of time and money’ (lit. 
‘and satin’), (rozmawiaé jak) ges z prosieciem ‘to talk like a goose to a young 
pig’ (= ‘conversation de sourds’). 


(E) Precedence of A due to internal diffusion 


As the fifth force one may set down internal diffusion, i.e., the 
imitation of a characteristic segment (either A ... or ... B) within 
the tradition of a single language. The first timid modulations may 
involve mere variants; once a pair or a cluster has sprung into exist- 
ence and the sequence falls into an attractive pattern on rhythmic and 
semantic grounds, the new model stands a more than even chance of 
provoking imitation of some sort through its appeal to imaginative 
minds. This inner proliferation is not uniquely peculiar to any language 
but it seems more strongly pronounced in Germanic than in Romance 
(and in English than in German). 

In a few chosen instances one dimly recognizes the semantic back- 
ground of a given prepossession, as when the upper parts of the human 
body (head, neck, hand) are granted a privileged position: 


great cry and little wool, deeds nor words, a feast or a fast, free and easy, hearth and 
home, heve and there, hide nor hair, hip and thigh, knife and fork, (by) line and level, 
(under) lock and key, the long and short (of it), merry and wise, once and again 
(— and away), from pillar to post, pots and pans, rain or shine, to rant and rave, 
safe and sane, (when all is) said and done, short and sweet, (with) shot and shell, 
sink or swim, (nothing but) skin and bone, slow but/and sure, snow and ice, song 
and dance, ways and means, wild and woolly, young and old. 

44) Private communication of Professor F. G. Lounsbury, who overheard 
the phrase in Brazil. 
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(over) head and ear, from head to foot, head over heels, head and shoulders 
(above), (not to make) head or tail (of); neck and crop (— and heels, — or nothing), 
hand and foot (— and glove), hand over head (- over fist), (on one’s) hands and 
knees, from hand to mouth. 


A staple food like bread also indisputably qualifies for leadership: 
bread and butter (-cheese, milk, water). 

Elsewhere it is the sheer frequency of certain binomials, in unison 
with their particularly stimulating contours, that has provoked flur- 
ries of imitation among speakers pre-conditioned to this genre or 
figure. Hot and cold served as the common starting-point for such 
relative newcomers (some of them doubtless ephemeral) as hot-and- 
bothered, hot-and-healthy, hot-and-heavy, hot-and-spicy, with hot-and- 
gradually congealing into a favorite prefix-like segment and B ac- 
quiring the desirable proportions of a disyllable stressed on the penult. 
Antonymic (to search, in places) high and low blazed the trail for less 
transparent (nearly synonymic?) high and dry, high and handsome, 
high and mighty. We recall the development of fair-and- as being 
equally dynamic. The molecule good and ... may have cut loose from 
polarized good and evil and from the vigorous phrase (to shake) good and 
hard, propagating to good and ready, (for) good and all, and climaxing 
in good and mad (- and sick, — and dead), (to be) good and finished (with), 
(he gave him his) good and proper, in which good and is practically 
tantamount to an adverb (‘completely’). Cut-and- has failed to advance 
quite so far, being paired off alternately with past participles (cut and 
dried) and imperatives (obs. cut and come again, of meat that cries: 
“Come cut me’’; and slangy cut and run). Try and ... is noteworthy 
as the colloquial equivalent of standard try to ... (To be) up and 
walking (climbing, or any other suitable verb of motion) genetically 
represents a telescoping of two disparate constructions: to be up plus 
to be walking; so potent is the tendency to recruit A and B from the 
same form-class as to prompt speakers to use up participially: (an) 
up-and-coming writer and even as a fully inflected verb: (coll.) she 
ups and gets engaged, they up and shoot themselves (Rupert Brooke), 
with up and providing a suggestion of suddenness, unexpectedness. 
An eloquent example of the proliferation of B is: double (little —, neck-) 
or nothing, with overtones of gambling. Finally, a binomial may be 
stationed at the intersection of two currents of diffusion: thus, once 
and for all connects, on the one hand, with once and again (-and away); 
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on the other, with (for) one and all (to hear), still and all. The exact 
itinerary cannot, of course, be traced without painstaking attention 
to minute historical details 46). 

The power of this force is sufficient to overcome adverse rhythmic 
conditions: hands and knees called into being elbows and knees, much as 
life or death paved the way for freedom or death, though elbows and 
freedom, being distinctly longer than their partners, would normally 
tend to occupy the position of B. In other instances this force overrides 
considerations of social hierarchy, usually after some struggle: cat 
and mouse, obviously uninvertible, after some oscillation tipped the 
scales in favor of cat and dog, while cock(s) and hen(s) prepared the lis- 
tener for cock-and-bull (stories): without this counterforce one would 
expect a dog to outrank a cat anda bull to eclipse a cock. Sometimes 
the connection is oblique: the matching of hunger and thirst (= G. 
Hunger und Durst), rhythmically awkward, derives its justification 
from eat and drink, smooth in every respect and demonstrably in- 
fluential, since it was expanded into eat, drink, and be merry, left its 
impress on eat and run, and exerted lateral pressure on obs. meat and 


drink. 


(F) Transmission of sequences through loan translation 


The sixth isolable force engaged in the shaping of sequences is 
external diffusion, i.e., borrowing via loan translation. Literalism has 
at all times held sway in organized religion; so a dogma carries with 
it, across language borders, not only the elements of which it is com- 
posed, but, to the very limit to which syntax can be stretched, the 
design by which these constituents are soldered, cf. the various ren- 


45) Otherwise a preposition very rarely matches an adjective (by and large, 
as against trivial by the by, by and by, Am.-E. by and then). 

46) Similarly the geneticist may feel inclined to examine jointly back and forth 
(— and edge), before and after (— and behind), black and blue (— and white), cold and 
damp (— and wet), (to play) fast-and-easy (— and furious), (the) long-and-short (of 
it) beside (to confer) long and hard, odds and ends (rare var.: — and events), over 
and above (— and beyond). The cluster life and soul, life or death, (thveat to) life 
ov limb, (the) lives and loves (of ...), to live and learn, to live and let live shows a 
more intricate convolution. Pen and pencil and pen-and-ink (drawing) may have 
originated independently, yet buttress each other. Examples from other 
languages: G. kurz und gut (— und biindig, —und kernig) and, in a broader sense, 
Pol. to i owo, tedy (i) owedy, tam i zpowrotem; Sp. sano y salvo (-y bueno). 
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ditions of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, frequently overruling rhythmic 
and other considerations. The poetic passages of the Old Testament, 
saturated with imagery, and the happenings and parables narrated 
in the Gospel abound in binomials with which many other languages 
have ever since been resounding: thus cherubim customarily precedes 
seraphim, milk and honey sounds so homemade as to remind few speak- 
ers of Ex. 3 : 8 (Hebr. ’eras z¢bat halab iideba8), loaves and fishes ‘ma- 
terial benefits’ calls to mind John 6 : 9, 26. Lexical clusters and com- 
plete proverbial sayings traceable to pagan antiquity, such as Scylla 
and Charybdis, bread and circuses (L. panem et circénsés), divide and 
rule (L. diwide et impera), (the question) here and now (hic et nunc) also 
tend to assume the rdéle of fixed binomials, even at the cost of breaking 
— as does the last-mentioned — a deeply ingrained native preference for 
a rhythmic model. Captain Bayard (1473-1524), long regarded as 
the embodiment of chivalric virtues, has gone down in history not 
only as le chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, but also, in German an- 
nals, as der Ritter ohne Furcht und Tadel, in Spanish, as el caballero sin 
miedo y sin tacha, and in Russian, as rycar’ bez strdxa i upr’ dka, whereas 


English only partially follows the prototype: fearless and faultless 
knight 4°). 


(G) Interplay of the six forces 

The next step after isolating these six forces as best one can is to 
observe their subtle interplay. It is not uncommon to recognize two 
forces pressing jointly in the same direction, as in (to play) cops and 
robbers, crown and country, drawn and quartered (B, D); to do or die, to 
make or break (a man, one’s future) (C, D); black and chartreuse, blue 
and silver (D, E.) On the other hand, forces counterbalancing or partial- 
ly blocking one another are less often and less directly observed in 
action: Since binomials in many instances are something of a dispen- 
sable frill or adornment rather than a strict necessity for the convey- 
ance of messages, they simply may not come into existence unless 
produced by an ensemble of favorable conditions. At rare intervals 
the relative magnitude of potentially opposing forces can be indirectly 


4?) Playful reduplicative words here excluded from further inquiry are also 
liable to migration: cf. mishmash ~ G. Mischmasch, zigzag ~ G. Zickzack, F. 
zigzag, the international pingpong, etc. In the process, their evcoative power 
may be materially reduced. 
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gauged. Thus, the contrast between mandatory life and/or death (C) 
and prevalent dead or alive (D) suggests that the quantitative super- 
iority of alive over dead (in numbers of phonemes, syllables, and mor- 
phemes), an excess tending to predetermine its place as member B, 
outweighs the latent claim of dead to the same position, on semantic 
or socio-cultural grounds 48). However, the scanty evidence at hand 
does not encourage the establishment of any hierarchy — even remotely 
comparable to Bartoli’s areal norms — by virtue of which any of the 
six forces here isolated would be shown conclusively, i.e., to the 
point of predictability, to take precedence over the others. 


XVI. AREAS OF APPLICATION 


A dynamic speech community cheerfully accepting binomials as a 
welcome embellishment or a nourishing ingredient of oral and written 
expression may give tremendous impetus to their spread. Just as 
certain cultures delight in jokes, especially puns, or spice small talk 
and day-to-day messages with proverbs, riddles, or songs, so others 
seem to revel in interlarding with binomials actual utterances or the 
storehouse of available labels. Characteristic of the present-day 
American scene is the mushrooming use of binomials in all kinds of 
tags, titles, and names other than those — protected by tradition — of 
persons and geographic entities. Business is fully aware of this trend 
and alive to its challenge, and aggressive advertisement techniques 
have intensified a hundredfold the resultant ‘“‘divertimento’’. 

Examples can be picked out at random, if one bothers to scan lists 
of book titles (especially, but not exclusively, fiction and drama): 
Of Men and Marshes, The Old Man and the Sea, Pride and Prejudice *) ; 


48) Attention has been drawn in earlier sections of this chapter to the reso- 
lution of some other conflicts, as visible in elbows and knees, freedom or death, 
hunger and thirst (E suspending D), and divide and rule (F suspending D). If 
subordination of the smaller to the larger unit and of the remote to the near-by 
be regarded as social conventions, then chapter and verse and hither and yon 
(cf. here and there) may rate as illustrations of B suspending D; in the case of the 
latter one may likewise invoke C as the driving force. The most elusive of the 
six forces is A, whose impact must be laboriously pieced together from fragmen- 
tary or lacunary historical evidence. One suspects its share of influence in the 
case of antirhythmic Auto-and-Truck Rentals. 

_ 49) Binomials in book titles are an old convention, especially where they 
announce the names of the chief protagonists: Evec et Enide, Calisto y Melibea, 
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motion pictures: Chills and Frills, The Barbarian and the Geisha; 
film series: People and Places; ballets: Beauty and the Beast < F. 
La Belle et la Béte; musicals: Plain and Fancy; radio shows: Bid ’n’ 
Buy; popular magazines: Sight and Sound; trade journals: Tatlor and 
Cutter (British); lectures of popular appeal: Ranch and Range; non- 
professional societies: Pets and Pals; funds: Saints and Sinners; 
clubs: Town and Country; contests: Love and Life; firms: Cut ’n’ 
Curl (Oakland hairdresser), Stop (Park—) and Shop Market ; restaurants: 
Owl and Turtle (San Francisco) ; coffee-houses: Cup ’n’ Saucer, Sit ’n’ 
Snack (both in New York); services: Wash-and-Wear garments (‘‘we 
clean ’em, you wear ’em’’); miscellaneous catch words used by ad- 
vertisers: Nice ’n’ Strong (promoting facial tissues), Ship and Travel, 
Shop and Save), All these labels patently cater to popular taste 
(note the fashionable substitution of studiedly informal ’n’ for academ- 
ic and), and the whole trend ties in with mnemonically effective fancy 
names of bars and restaurants (Hotsy-Totsy), newspaper columns 
(Flickety-Flack,; cf. flic-flac, the equivalent of G. klipp, klapp, and 
laugh-provoking rickety), also of brands and manufacturing techni- 
ques (Hi-Fi [hajfaj] for High fidelity records). A further ramification 
of no mean importance is the order, especially if it is not alphabetical, 
in which the names of business partners appear, with B more often 


Persiles y Sigismunda, Hermann und Dorothea, Ruslan i L’udmila, Tristan und 
Isolde. Closer to modern taste is the codrdination of abstracts (The Decline and 
Fall ..., Dichtung und Wahrheit, Grandeur et servitude ..., Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, Prestuplénije 1 nakazanije, Vojnd i mir), of emblems (Le 
rouge et le noir), and of categories of persons, suggested by a plural, primarily 
among Russian novelists (Turgénev’s Ocy 7 déti matches Dostojévskij’s Uni- 
zZonnyje 7 oskorbl’ dnnyje; cf. D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers and the contem- 
porary bestseller The Naked and the Dead), or by a singular (Moratin’s El viejo 
y la nifa). What sets off modernism at its least restrained is, first, the infil- 
tration of ‘‘flashy’’ binomials into such fields, ordinarily averse to playfulness 
and flamboyance, as historically oriented humanities (M. I. Rostévcev, Elinstvo 
i wanstvo ...; Yu. Tyn’dnov, Arxaisty i novdtory) and pure science (H. George’s 
Progress and poverty and Herdan’s recent Languages as choice and chance); 
second, the ever quickening increase in frequency, which cannot be demonstrated 
without statistic tabulations; and third, the surprise element created by the 
juxtaposition of words rarely matched in unpretentious discourse (Maugham’s 
The Moon and Sixpence and Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea). 

50) The current fashion in American advertising is to avoid the use of a capital 
in spelling member B ~ for the sake of greater intimacy ? 
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than not surpassing A in length: Funk and Wagnalls, Mills and Malan 
(co-owners of a Seattle shop), Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


XVII. SPECIAL STYLISTIC EFFECTS 


Aside from their general spicing effect binomials may from time to 
time be called upon to perform specific duties of no slight concern 
to the stylistician. 

In bilingual environment or among sophisticated users of a language 
discernibly composed of variegated lexical strains, some held estheti- 
cally in higher esteem than others, B may function as the gloss of an A 
too cryptic to be promptly apprehended or, conversely, as the disguise, 
the sublimation of an A too plain to satisfy by itself. Such situations, 
we recall, arose more than once throughout the long birth pangs of 
literary English. 

In a different climate there may develop the fashion — conceivably 
restricted to certain styles or levels of discourse — of splitting, for 
emphasis’ sake, any fissionable whole. Instead of lumping together 
(as the situation objectively demanded) all denizens of Burgos refusing 
hospitality to the Cid, the composer of the oldest extant Spanish epic 
visibly enjoyed segregating men from women (‘‘mugieres e varones, 
burgeses e burgesas’’); also, on more than one occasion he zestfully 
substituted for colorless ‘“‘nobody”’ (nad1, ninguno) the gaudy binomial 
moros nin cristianos *1), Less than a century later Gonzalo de Berceo 
perfected this technique of ornamental fission ®). 

The very cohesiveness of an irreversible binomial lends it a cachet of 
racy folk speech resisting artful elaboration by the literate. And yet 
masters of elegant English style have succeeded in denting this line of 
resistance as its most vulnerable point, namely where the identity of 
A and B neutralizes the issue of reversibility. An ornamental adjective 
inserted before B, supererogatory by colloquial standards, may em- 
bellish such a sequence at the discretion of a writer rhetorically in- 
clined: day after endless day (went by), (they trudged) mile after weary 


51) See Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1908-11; 2d ed., 


1944-46), pp. 338, 374, 573, 766. 

52) Milagros de Nuestra Senora, ed. Solalinde, quatr. 24 a-c: ““Quantos que 
son en mundo justos e peccadores, / coronados e legos, reys e enperadores, 
/ alli corremos todos, vassallos e sennores’’. 
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mile 53). I know of no counterparts in other European languages of 
such gently extendible binomials. 

As regards nonliterary style, suffice it to point out the numerous 
binomials used as effective circumlocutions in the “Australian” 
rhyming argot which has lately struck roots in the prisons of this 
country’s West Coast 54). The fundamental code of this argot consists 
in replacing a given word (‘‘meaning’’) by two or more words of which 
the last ordinarily rhymes with it, thus providing the clue. Not all 
substitute groups are binomials, as here defined, but quite a few are: 


apple and banana ‘piano’, bacon and eggs ‘legs’, ball and bat ‘hat’, bing 
and biff ‘siff’, i.e. ‘syphilis’, bees and honey ‘money’, block and tackle ‘shackle’, 
i.e. ‘legiron’ or ‘handcuff’, boat and oar ‘whore’, bottle and glass 
‘arse, buttocks’, bottle and stopper ‘copper’, i.e. ‘policeman’, brace and bits 
‘tits’, ie. ‘teats’, bread and jam ‘tram’, brothers and sisters ‘whiskers’, bubble 
and squeak ‘speak’, bugs and fleas ‘knees’, bull and cow ‘row’, cats and kitties 
‘titties’, i.e. ‘breasts’, chaiy and cross ‘horse’, cheese and kisses ‘the Mrs.’, i.e. 
‘one’s wife’, cheese and spices ‘prices’, i.e. ‘morning line on horses’, chews 
and molasses ‘glasses’, i.e. ‘spectacles’, chip and chase ‘face’, etc. 


The enormous social range of the deliberately moulded or modified 
binomial is one of its most salient features, placing it in one class with 
protean and ubiquitous rhyme and alliteration 55). 


53) This procedure is not without parallel; cf. concise once in a while beside 
more graphic once in a long while. 

54) My information is based in its entirety on D. W. Maurer’s stimulating 
and carefully documented article ‘‘ ‘Australian’ rhyming argot in the American 
underworld’’, Am. Sp., XIX (1944), 183-195. 

55) Despite its restriction to a small number of better-known languages this 
paper affords hardly more than a fleeting glimpse of the total problem. Within 
this self-imposed limitation numerous side-issues such as the obvious link be-~ 
tween boy and girl, East and West and boy meets girl, East greets West have been 
disregarded. Also, only the surface of the available bibliography has been skim~ 
med. In retrospect, attention should particularly be drawn to R. D. Abraham’s 
article “Fixed order of codrdinates — a study in comparative lexicography”’, 
MLJ, XXXIV (1950), 276-287. The value of this study resides in a freshly col-~ 
lected pile of material (five hundred English and four hundred Spanish ‘‘cdor- 
dinates’’, i.e., binomials, plus a handful of examples from German, French, and 
Italian thrown in for good measure); in the survey and judicious appraisal of 
earlier opinions voiced by O. Jespersen (1905), O. Behaghel (1909), F. N. Scott 
(1913), J. Morawski (1927), and the latter’s predecessor C. Salvioni — all of 
them staunch supporters of rhythmic hypotheses and Morawski also a keen 
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XVIII. ConcLuDING REMARKS 


In recent years, linguistic science has been experimenting on a 
generous scale with new delimitations and fresh groupings of facts. 
Essentially each proponent has had to show cause why his suggestion 
deserved attention, first, by arguing the inner logic of the segmen- 
tation advocated, its freedom from circularity and inconsistency (this 
point needs no restatement); and second, by defending its wisdom, 
the direct benefit scholarship may reap from its acceptance, and the 
amount of concessions and adjustments that this acceptance may 
entail. 

To begin with the latter, irreversible binomials, not unlike the 


student of characteristic successions of sounds; and in his broad counter- 
proposal to the effect that an interplay of rhythmic and semantic forces deter- 
mines the configuration of each formula. Less cogent, as the author himself 
admits in a series of candid disclaimers and retractions (pp. 285-286), is his 
proposed array of nine categories of semantic preference: ‘‘The desirable usually 
precedes the undesirable, the more important the less important, the light the 
dark, the masculine the feminine, the positive the negative, the principal the 
subsidiary, the greater the smaller, the near the far, the top the bottom, the 
present the future’’ (p. 284). Abraham cites many noteworthy examples here 
omitted, e.g. bride and groom, dot and dash, flint and steel, Pat and Mike, push 
and pull, tall and thin, and documents a few colorful “‘quadruplets’”’ and even one 
“quint”’: peanuts, popcorn, crackerjack, and candy; Sp. amar, honrar, cuidar y 
obedecer; (Cub.) Fulano, Zutano, Mengano y Esperancejo; (vinieron) Pedro, Pablo, 
Chucho, Jacinto y José ‘everybody came’. 

Here are some additional bibliographic clues. L. Spitzer, ‘“Estudios etimolégi- 
cos’, AILC, II (1942-44), 14, adduces some Latin “‘f6rmulas bimembres . 
usuales en donaciones y testamentos’’. For Spanish W. Beinhauer, ‘“‘Beitrage zu 
einer spanischen Metaphorik’’, RF, LV (1941), 1-56, 184-206, offers a store- 
house of information (esp. 8, 17, 28, 30, 34, 39-40, 46-47, 191); on corriente y 
moliente, originally applied to smoothly running millstones, see M. Herrero, 
RFE, XXVII (1943), 93-94. E. Lommatzsch’s Introduction (dated 1915) to 
Tobler-Lommatzsch, Alifranzésisches Wérterbuch, I (Berlin, 1925), pp. xiii-xiv, 
lists groups such as bec a bec, bien et bel, ne tite ne mite, tost et isnelement, etc.; many 
pertinent passages have been examined in other contexts, cf. M. Roques, Rom., 
LXXIII (1952), 194 (Evec); E. R. Curtius, ZRPh., LXVIII (1952), 187 (Givart de 
Viene), and M. Dubois’ forthcoming review, in RPh., of A. Burger’s Villon 
vocabulary. The Italian scene was surveyed in C. Salvioni’s masterly review 
(GSLI, XX XIX [1902], 366-391) of R. L. Taylor, Alliteration in Italian (New 
Haven, 1900); for new bits of information see S. Heinimann, ‘‘Einige affektische 
Verstarkungen der Negation im Italienischen’”’, VR, XI (1950), 189-201 (esp. 
190, 194, 200), and F. Ageno, ‘“‘Premessa a un repertorio di frasi proverbiali’’, 
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characteristic varieties of hypercharacterization 56), represent one of 
several features transcending the minimum bounds of linguistic econ- 
omy and therefore serving the needs of expression much more than 
those of bare communication. In a cross-section of a language model 
they may claim a not inconspicuous place at or near the border-line 
between tightly structured grammar and loosely connected lexicon. 
Denude a language of its share of uninvertible binomials, and its 
‘“‘mechanism”’ can still be manipulated with reasonable efficiency; but 
it will have lost much of its rich orchestration. This is doubly true 
because binomials are so closely intertwined with other supporting 
devices through a system of alliances (‘‘concomitancies’’) that any 
attempt to strip a language of them would unfailingly produce a far- 
reaching chain reaction. 

The operational advantage of pressing into service binomials as 
here defined consists in that numerous loose ends disappear and that 
facts long deemed too elusive or accidental to warrant serious attention 
suddenly fall into tidy patterns, complex and partially overlapping, 
to be sure, but nonetheless confirmed by each new finding. 

Binomials can be satisfactorily examined within the framework of 
grammar at its austerest. But the results of the analysis become 
incomparably richer and scarcely less precise if one takes into account 
not only the morphological skeleton, but also the semantic, stylistic, 
and broadly cultural pulp and teguments. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


to appear in RPh. Spitzer’s stylistic approach, in terms of affectivity (hysteron 
proteron; see Aufsdize zur romanischen Syntax und Stilistik [Halle, 1918], pp. 
274-280), was sharply rejected by K. Ringenson (‘‘Dies et diurnum’’, St. N, X 
[1937-38], 33-34 and 46). A purely literary opposition, such as Med. Lat. (12th- 
century) nani et gigantes (J. de Ghellinck, ALMA, XVIII [1945], 25-29), need 
not have left any linguistic reflex. Interesting side-issues include the use of 
onomatopoeia: “‘nec mu nec ma argutas’”’ (Petronius, 57.8; A. Ernout: ‘Tu ne 
sais dire ni a ni b’), cf. OProv. ni bat ni but, etc. (I. Frank, ‘‘Babariol — babarian 
dans Guillaume IX”’, Rom., LX XIII [1952], 229); the loss of meaning suffered 
by a loan translation, as when G. das a und das 0 lamely imitates alpha and omega; 
the suggestive shape of certain fictional names, such as Gogol’s L’dpkin-T’ dpkin; 
the slightly archaic overtone — a potential source of elegance — attaching to peu 
ou prou, sans feu ni lieu in modern French (cf. M. Bataillon, BH, LIV [1952], 290, 
323). 
56) See ArL, IX (1957), 79-113; X (1958), 1-36. 


HEARING AND THE CONCEPT OF THE PHONEME 


Summary 


Recognition and identification of words even in one word sentences is not 
guaranteed by a certain phonic invariance of phonemes, but rests, much more 
than hitherto assumed, upon the interpretative faculty of the listener. The pho- 
nic data offered to the ear are in principle ambiguous. Only with the help of 
additional information the central nervous system is finally able to “‘understand”’ 
the words intended by the speaker. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


It has perhaps been the greatest merit of phonology that it has 
clearly indicated the central problem which confronts the science of 
linguistics in its attempts to describe the phonic aspect of language. 
As Jakobson and Halle have said, this is the nature of the relationship 
between phonological entities and sound 1). Here linguistics has to face 
a problem which is essentially identical with the one cultural anthro- 
pology has to overcome, viz. the problem of the relationship between 
culture and nature. 

In linguistics the search for the solution of this central problem 
has proceeded in several directions. In view of the fact that it is a 
relationship which has to be determined, it is a prio certain that any 
solution which attempts to deprive the problem of this relational 
character by excluding one of the two re/ata, is in principle doomed to 
failure. This is the reason why on the one hand a purely phonetical 
and physical approach will never be able to come to grips with the 
linguistically functional units, and on the other hand no results are 
to be expected from further developing Hjelmslev’s idea of making 
linguistic analysis completely independent of the phonic substance ”). 


1) Roman Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamentals of Language. Janua 
Linguarum I (1956) p. 8. The importance of the new insights brought about 
by the study of phonology have never been better appreciated and more clearly 
formulated than by Pos (H. J. Pos, Fonologie en betekenisleer, in Meded. Ned. 
Kon. Ak. v. Wetensch. 1938, now reprinted in his selected papers, Keur wit de 
verspreide geschriften van H. J. Pos, vol. I (1957), p. 111-130). 

2) See the fundamental criticism of Hjelmslev by F. Hintze (Fritz Hintze, 
Zum Verhdltnis der sprachlichen Form zur Substanz, Studia Linguistica III 
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It is wellknown that Biihler — as far as we know as one of the first — 
conceived of the relationship between linguistic unit and sound 
matter as being a selection: every language selects one or more from 
among certain phonic characteristics, i.e. it considers one or several 
of them as relevant, leaving other characteristics unused. He tried to 
illustrate this by means of the simple Adyghian vowel-system where 
only one of five possible characteristics of vowel sounds is utilized 3). 
Perhaps nobody more clearly than Jakobson realized the problems 
involved here, as is shown by a number of publications since 1938 4). 
He likewise seems to believe that we have essentially to do with a 
kind of selection, although the analysis in distinctive features gradual- 
ly developed by him and his collaborators ®) does not run completely 
parallel to Bithler’s ‘‘Prinzip der abstraktiven Relevanz’’ °). 

Other scholars, mostly active in the United States ’) have chosen a 
different approach. At first sight they seem to have managed to evade 
the problem altogether. Their method — to which they do not always 
adhere in the actual practice of language description — consists in the 
first place of noting down a certain quantity of textual material as 
sequences of sounds, applying a number of preponderantly articulatory 
-phonetic terms, with which their phonetic training has taught them 
to connect certain acoustic values. Based on the distribution of the 
sounds in the utterances noted in this way, they then try, at least in 
theory, to arrive at a definite classification of these sounds in phone- 
mes. However, the critical phase of this method lies in its initial step, 
i.e. in the first preliminary, seemingly phonetic and physical notation. 
It is an illusion to assume that by this notation the phonic substance 
actually present and functioning in the utterances in question is re- 
corded. Even this first notation is already an interpretation, viz. an 


(1949) p. 86-105). Although in the main we agree with his views, it remains a 
question whether Hintze has arrived at a true estimate of the value of distri- 
butional analysis. 

3) K. Biihler, Phonetik und Phonologie, TCLP IV (1931) p. 22-53. 

4) R. Jakobson, Observations sur le classement phonologique des consonnes, 
Proc. of the 3rd intern. cong. of Phon. Sc., Gent 1938 p. 34-41; On the identifi- 
cation of phonemic entities, TCLP V (1949) p. 205-213, see esp. p. 210-211. 

5) R. Jakobson, G, Fant and M. Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis 1952. 

6) K. Biihler, o.c. p. 26 sqq. 

°) Readings in Linguistics, ed. M. Joos (1957), give an excellent impression 
of the methods of the linguists inspired by Bloomfield’s ideas. 
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interpretation guided by the number and the nature of those dis- 
tinctions which the linguist has been taught to hear. This does not 
mean that we deny that the notation has any value. It is useful as 
long as it is understood as being a rough approximation. If taken too 
seriously, however, e.g. if one excludes the possibility of overlapping 8) 
and if one postulates a too rigorous separation of levels of analysis, one 
seems to move in the wrong direction 9). In actual practice the first 
interpretation has to be modified continuously as the linguist gradually 
learns the language, and more general knowledge of the structure of 
the language becomes available to him. 

Instead of entering further into a discussion of views held by others, 
we believe that a better purpose may be served by investigating the 
possibility of contributing to the solution of the fundamental problem 
of phonology by an approach which starts from perception, and from 
the possibilities of perception which are at the command of the listener 
in the course of the process of understanding linguistic utterances. 
In doing so we continue along the lines which connect our earlier 
joint publications 19). We shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
remove obscurities in our earlier formulations and to add, in an ap- 
pendix, a functional description of the ear and the auditory nerve. 


2. THE IDENTIFICATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE PHONEME 


The listener’s understanding of a sentence produced by the speaker 
usually renders determination of the words occurring in this sentence 
necessary. This determination may be called recognition in those cases 
where the listener already knows the words used. But even when the 
listener does not know the words concerned, he is often able to arrive 
at a determination, e.g. by means of the surrounding words and of the 
morphological and other rules of usage in his language. 

For determination, casu quo recognition, the sound-shapes which 
succeed each other in time are not the only clues. In the first place, 
in actual speech, factors situated outside the sentence normally con- 


8) B. Bloch, Phonemic overlapping, American Speech 16, p. 278-284; D. Jones, 
The phoneme, its nature and use, 1950, p. 11; see however p. 92 sqq. 

9) Kenneth L. Pike, Grammatical prerequisites to phonemic analysis, Word 3 
(1947) p. 155-172. Move about grammatical prerequisites, Word 8 (1952) p. 106—- 
2a 

10) Lingua IV, 2 (1954) p. 167-193; V, 2 (1956) p. 205-213; VI, 4 (1957) 
p. 333-353. 
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tribute considerably to the determination or the recognition, viz. 
knowledge of the speaker and his speech, already in the possession of 
the listener or acquired while listening 11). Besides there is the whole 
knowledge which the listener possesses as a speaker of the language 
in question; this knowledge enables him to interpret and to deter- 
mine the series of sound-shapes proffered together with the accompa- 
nying intonation. For instance, structural rules of both morphology 
and syntax will furnish indications as to what belongs together in the 
sentence and what does not. 

However, it is without question that the sound-shapes themselves 
do contribute to the determination. This contribution only becomes 
clear when we consider that the sound-shape of a word shows an 
internal organization. That is to say that in every language there are 
negative and positive rules 12) which impose restrictions on what we 
shall call for the present the elements of the sound-shape, both as 
regards their position in this shape and as regards their succession. 
These rules facilitate identification, also because they sometimes in- 
dicate the limits of the different sound-shapes. The elements of the 
sound-shape themselves function within the frame allotted by these 
rules. When we compare the frame with the elements, the latter prove 
to possess a much greater plasticity than the frame. Variation in the 
surrounding sound, differences in the speed of speaking, differences in 
the emotionality of the speaker exert considerable influence on the 
elements, but hardly on the frame. However, identification does not 
seem to be impeded by this variability. The sound shape of the word 
is a “Gestalt”’. 

In any case, the foregoing warrants the conclusion that many 
factors external as well as internal may — and usually will — contribute 
to the determination and recognition of the word. For the establish- 
ment of the degree in which the elements of the sound-shapes contri- 
bute to recognition, it is from a methodological point of view fully 


11) Cf. the important article of Peter Ladefoged and D. E. Broadbent, 
Information conveyed by vowels, JASA 29 (1957) p. 98-104. 

12) E. M. Uhlenbeck, De structuur van het Javaanse morpheem, Verh. Kon. 
Bat. Gen. 78 (1949). By negative rules we understand the rules which determine 
what is definitely impossible in certain positions in the word. Positive rules, 
however, only indicate statistical preference, and they are therefore not “‘a 
reversal of the negative laws’ (Eli Fischer-Joergensen, On the definition of 
phonemes categories, Acta Linguistica VII, 2 p. 33). 
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justifiable to consider especially those instances of speech where not 
only the situational and contextual means of recognition but also the 
frame of the sound-shape are no longer operative. This has always 
been the practice in phonology. It was generally believed that from 
the results of the so-called commutation or substitution test a dis- 
tinctive function of the elements of the sound-shapes could be posited. 
It was thought that at least in the case that series of disconnected 
words like peak, beak, leak, seek were offered to the listener, he had to 
be able to identify the different words solely with the help of phonic 
data. Of course one generally admitted that under certain circumstan- 
ces in actual speech this distinctive function would not be operative, 
but in any case for many phonologists the commutation test was not 
only a handy, practical method of finding phonemes (within certain 
limits), but also the pivot of their theoretical views on the linguistic 
analysis of the phonic aspect of language 13). 

It seems preferable not to separate the identification and recognition 
of normal polyverbal sentences from the identificational process which 
takes place when a one-word sentence spoken in isolation is presented 
to the listener. Instead of deducing a distinctive function from speech 
situations which rarely occur we prefer to start from what happens in 
everyday speech and interpret the very special case of the one word 
sentence from what usually occurs in speech. We now renounce the 
distinction between a syntagmatic and a paradigmatic function which 
we held to be acceptable in 1954. The essential function of the ele- 
ments of the wordform is to contribute to recognition. This contri- 
bution may vary depending on the utterence, the situation and the 
speaker. It seems to be certain that, in general, identification becomes 
easier as more clues are given to the listener. This means that identi- 
fication of the words spoken becomes more difficult when the number 
of words in the sentence becomes lower and the speech situation offers 
less clues. The most difficult situation is created for the listener when 
a word is offered to him spoken in isolation and without any relevant 
situation. Then the identificational power of the phonic substance, in 
itself comparatively small and rarely used, is put into action. The 
distinctive function which others deduce from this marginal speech 


13) See the instructive article of Mrs. Eli Fischer-Joergensen, The commutation 
test and its application to phonemic analysis, For Roman Jakobson 1956 p. 
140-151. 
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situation is to us nothing else than the identificational function of the 
sound substance operating in a maximal degree 14). 

This view prevents one from assuming without proof that in one-word 
sentences recognition will always be successful. It is true that in most 
speech-events recognition is successful, owing to the great numbers of 
clues for recognition, but from this it is not allowed to conclude that 
recognition is still guaranteed when the number of clues is drastically 
reduced, and the whole burden for the recognition is placed on the 
one clue of phonic substance. Nevertheless this assumption seems to 
be the starting point of nearly all phonologists. Jakobson and Halle 15), 
for instance, clearly accept it, as can be seen from the way in which 
in the opening paragraph of their recent work they discuss the intro- 
duction of a guest called Ditter at a party in New York. Because in 
New York one may find a plethora of surnames which form minimal 
pairs with Ditter, as is proved by a glance at the telephone directory, 
and because neither the situation, nor the context, nor earlier experien- 
ce can supposedly furnish any indication concerning the interpretation 
of the name, the authors state that the listener who is presented with 
the words ‘‘Mr. Ditter’ cannot “afford to lose a single phoneme from 
the message received”’ 16). 

Our first objection against this statement is that there seems to us 
to exist no evidence that at the moment when the two words are 
presented to him the listener has at his immediate command the whole 
field of CVCV-structures possible in New York-English, or even the 
part of this field which contains all surnames. In actual fact the listener 
will conclude from the situation and from the preceeding word Mister 


14) A. W. de Groot is to be given the credit of having been the first to draw 
attention to this recognitive function, viz. in 1931, although the terms he used 
to describe this function are not to be retained in every respect (A. W. de Groot, 
Phonologie und Phonetik als Funktionswissenschaften, TCLP IV, esp. p. 125). 
In a slightly modified form this formula was taken over by Sotavalta (Die Pho- 
netik und thre Beziehungen zu den Grenzwissenschaften p. 10). Trubetzkoy’s 
criticism of de Groot and Sotavalta (Grundziige der Phonologie p. 41) does not 
hold water; we do not see why the recognitive function should be more psycho- 
logical and less linguistic than the distinctive function. Gardiner also rightly 
considers the identificational function to be primary, cf. Sir Alan Gardiner, 
The Theory of Proper Names, 2nd ed. London, 1954, p. 34, note. 

15) Jakobson and Halle, o.c. 

16) Jakobson and Halle, o.c. p. 5. 
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that he is being confronted with a surname. However, his interpretation 
need not go much further. Various possibilities may be assumed for 
the further course of the identification. Perhaps the listener’s attention 
is not focussed at all on an exact identification and so his observation 
only tends towards the general conclusion: evidently somebody with 
a name like Bitter or Ditter or Dicker. It is also possible that a correct 
identification takes place later, when the listener has had the op- 
portunity to adjust himself to the speaker’s speech-habits 1”). Of course 
we do not deny that an immediate correct identification is possible too. 
When e.g. both parties do their utmost, the speaker by carefully 
articulating, the listener by listening attentively, the chances of a 
correct identification are increased considerably. Undoubtedly, these 
chances would be increased still more if the listener had been provided 
beforehand with a list of possible CVCV names. But even then one 
cannot go further than the supposition that, if the listener is very 
attentive, the result may be a 100% identification. Householder’s 
experiments 18) already constitute a preliminary indication that even 
under these circumstances mistakes are not completely excluded. 

But there is a second objection. The identification is not only not 
guaranteed by some kind of contrastive effect, but it is also not regu- 
larly ensured either by the phonic substance. The assumption that 
phonemes with even the same distributional properties do not overlap, 
is not confirmed by further investigation. This assumption betrays an 
overestimation of the importance of the factor of the phonic sub- 
stance, whilst it greatly underestimates the interpretative faculty of 
the listener based on his pragmatic knowledge how to use his language. 
In other words, the factor nature has been overrated at the expense 
of the factor culture. Only in Pike’s article of 1952 19) do we find an 
essentially correct insight in the relative importance of the sound- 
substance, although in our opinion he does not go far enough. 


17) Ladefoged and Broadbent, o.c. 

18) F, W. Householder, Unreleased p.t.k. in American English, For Roman 
Jakobson, p. 235-244. cf also Eli Fischer-Joergensen, The commutation test and 
its application to phonemic analysis, ibid. p. 140-151, in particular p. 148 sqq. 
and G. A. Miller and Patricia E. Nicely, An analysis of perceptual confusions 
among some English consonants, JASA 27 (1955,) p. 338-352. 

19) Kenneth L. Pike, Operational phonemics in reference to linguistic relativity, 
JASA 24 (1952) p. 618-625. 
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There exist several facts, known since long, which are in contradic- 
tion to the idea of the existence of a phonic invariance at least present 
in minimal pairs, facts which people up to now have tried to explain 
away by various means. 

In the first place, it is known that the mapping of pairs of vowel- 
formants in words pronounced by different speakers, and even by 
the same speaker, reveals a far from inconsiderable degree of overlap- 
ping 2°). Sometimes the attempt was made to evade this overlapping 
by applying a certain operation 21), sometimes by putting the blame 
for the overlap on the map used for registration, viz. when overlapping 
was manifested in variants of different phonemes pronounced by one 
and the same speaker in the same environment 22); sometimes the 
fact of overlapping was ignored or considered to be of no importance. 

No less known are the facts to be observed e.g. in Danish 23) and in 
Javanese 24), where certain allophones in spite of their material 
identity have to be allocated to different phonemes in view of distri- 
butional and other factors. In the article referred to above, Pike has 
likewise demonstrated that the assumption of phonic absolutes is 
untenable. 

One may, of course, try to find ways to explain many of these pheno- 
mena, in order to save the principle of phonic invariance. For instance 
we might say with Pike that no real absolutes are found, but rather 
the preservation of certain mutual relations, as e.g. with phenomena 
such as tone and intonation; thus a certain invariance could still be 
thought to be preserved. Perhaps it might also be possible to reconcile 
the research done by Ladefoged and Broadbent with the principle of 
phonic invariance in so far as one may assume that for each individual 


20) See e.g. fig. 11 in the article by H. L. Barney and H. K. Dunn, Speech 
analysis, in Manual of Phonetics, ed. L. Kaiser 1947, p. 199. G. Fant, Modern 
Instruments and methods for acoustic studies of speech, The Royal Institute of 
Technology, Division of Telegraphy-telephony, Report no. 8 (1957), p. 13 sqq. 

21) Fant, o.c., p. 15. 

22) Eli Fischer-Joergensen, What can the new techniques of acoustic phonetics 
contribute to linguistics, Reports of the Eight International Congress of Linguists, 
p. 50-94, esp. p. 60-61. 

3) H. J. Uldall, The phonematics of Danish, Proceedings of the second inter- 
national congress of phonetic sciences, Cambridge 1936 p. 54-57. 

24) E. M. Uhlenbeck, o.c. p. 30 sq. 
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speaker of the language there would exist a comparatively stable pho- 
nic system. 

However, we believe that an essentially different course has to be 
followed. The phenomena of overlapping have to be accepted as per- 
fectly normal phenomena 25). There is no reason to try to explain them 
away. They have to be considered as resulting mainly from two facts. 
In the first place the organ of hearing is found only to be capable of 
presenting indications to the central nervous system which are far 
from unambiguous. This is certain at least as regards vowels. Secondly 
in speech the listener does not aim at the perception of phonemes one by 
one, but at the identification and determination of meaningful wholes, 
i.e. words. One might say that the phonic data only allow a rough 
indication of the direction the final, definite interpretation has to take. It 
is the listener’s task, or more precisely that of his central nervous system, 
when receiving these still comparatively amorphous phonic data, to 
arrive at a definite interpretation of the word intended by the speaker, 
using any other information which may be available. This supplemen- 
tary information is not of a purely phonic nature. It will certainly 
include the position and the sequence of the phonic data, or, expressed 
in terms of time, the moment of their arrival. In other words, for the 
determination of a phoneme to be complete, a positional indication 26) 
is always needed besides an indication of the phonic substance. When 
deseribing the phonic substance one cannot abstract completely from 
the internal organisation of the sound shape of the word 264). This 
view implies that not only those descriptions which neglect the fac- 
tors of place and position, but also those which exclusively concentrate 
on the rules for position and combination, will remain incomplete by 
themselves. It is only after interpretation of the results of both 


25) In this respect our standpoint is the opposite of that of Jakobson and 
Halle. Where they remark that ‘‘the distinctive load of the phonemes is reduced 
in various circumstances’, and that ‘‘the sound shape of speech may be no 
less elliptic than its syntactic composition” (0.c., p. 6), the starting point for 
these statements is the special case, not the normal reality of speech. In our 
opinion there exists no valid argument considering ‘‘the slurred fashion of pro- 
nunciation” as an ‘‘abbreviated derivative from the explicit clear speech form 
which carries the highest amount of information’’ (ibid.). 

26) Cf. Einar Haugen, Directions in modern linguistics, Language 27 (1951) 
p. 211-222, esp. par. 3.4. 

26a) See p. 165. 
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types of analysis that a complete understanding of a sound system can 
be expected 2’). 

Of these two kinds of analysis it is the distributional analysis to 
which up to now too little attention has been paid. The work by 
Trnka 28) and the more recent work of some others 29) has only recently 
met with some response. For this reason the collected data are still 
rather scarce for many languages, and general conclusions are only 
possible to a limited extent. However, it seems, certain that at least 
in some languages 3°) the grouping ot the phonemes based on rules 
of distribution and combinations tends to converge with the grouping 
resulting from the — far from impeccable — description in the terminolo- 
gy of articulatory phonetics. This tendency to converge need not sur- 
prise those who grasp the fundamental fact that the concept of 
the phoneme does not only imply sound, but also place and position. 


APPENDIX 


PART I. ANATOMICAL LAY-OUT OF THE HUMAN EAR 
AND THE AUDITORY NERVE 


We shall describe this lay-out by following the sound on its way into 
the human head (fig. 1) 


1. The external and middle ear. 


The auricle, though of a rudimentary nature, plays a modest role 
in collecting the sound waves from the air and delivering them to the 


27) Whether complete determination of the phonemic system is possible 
or not, is difficult to foretell, cf. C. E. Bazell, Phonemic and Morphemic Analysis, 
Word 8 (1952) p. 33-38. In general we agree with the concept of indeterminacy 
developed in this article. 

28) B. Trnka, A phonological analysis of present-day standard English, Studies 
in English V, Prague 1935. 

29) For instance the detailed and partly statistical analysis of morpheme- 
structure in Javanese by one of us (E. M. Uhlenbeck o.c.). Comparison of the 
tesults obtained, for instance, by Greenberg for Semitic (Joseph H. Greenberg, 
The patterning of voot morphemes in Semitic, Word 6 (1952) p. 162 sqq) would 
yield interesting results. 

30) In Javanese this tendency is quite clear. 
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Fig. 1. Schematic representation of the anatomical lay-out of the ear and the 
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external meatus, a tube approximately 25 mm long and 6 to 7 mm 
wide. 

At the far end the external meatus is terminated by the tympanic 
membrane, a thin, tightly stretched sheet resembling a shallow funnel. 
This cone-shaped structure ‘‘collects’” the sound pressure in the ex- 
ternal meatus and produces a mechanical force necessary to drive the 
mechanical system of the ear, consisting of the three ossicles, the 
perilymphic fluid and the cochlear partition. 

The most outward of the three auditory ossicles is the hammer, 
the handle of which is intimately attached to the cone of the tympanic 
membrane. This membrane is kept stretched by a tiny muscle, the 
tensor tympani, the tendon of which is inserted in the hammer’s 
handle. By means of a very tight joint the hammer is united with the 
second ossicle, the anvil. The lower end of the anvil’s long process 
carries a minute spherical ossicle, by which the anvil is fastened to the 
third auditory ossicle, the stirrup or stapes. 

The ossicles are contained in an irregularly shaped air chamber, the 
so called eardrum or tympanic cavity, one of the walls of which is 
formed by the tympanic membrane. The air pressure in the tympanic 
cavity is regulated by the Eustachian tube that leads to the pharyngeal 
cavity. Normally this tube is closed but it opens in swallowing, 
yawning etc. 

The broadened end, or footplate, of the stirrup acts as a piston on 
the fluid content of the bony labyrinth of the inner ear. It is joined 
to the frame of the so-called oval window by a fibrous tissue with 
elastic properties. As the fluid, a watery substance called perilymphe, 
is incompressible, the footplate can only displace the fluid thanks to 
the presence of a second window, known as the round window, through 
which the fluid can “look” into the tympanic cavity. The round 
window is covered by a thin elastic membrane that is able to bulge 
out. Both the oval and the round window prevent the fluid from 
leaking into the tympanic cavity. 

To the stirrup is attached the tendon of the stapedial muscle. This 
muscle is thought to be able to regulate the axis of rotation of the 
stirrup. As it only contracts for loud sounds a protective action comes 
to mind first as a possible function. 
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2. The inner ear and the auditory nerve 


The system behind the stapes is called the inner ear. Its fluid con- 
tent, the oscillating perilymphe, brings into motion the ultimate 
mechanical link of the ear, to wit the cochlear partition. The inner ear 
can be considered as a spiralized tube approximately 33 mm long. 
This spirality, giving rise to the name cochlea for the inner ear, does 
not seem to have anything to do with the mode of action of the ear. 
Therefore in Fig. 1 we may take the liberty of depicting the cochlea 
as a stretched structure. The cochlear partition is an elastic structure 
running along the axis of the cochlea dividing the latter into two paral- 
lel parts or scalae. The partition is absent only at the extreme end of 
the cochlea where the two scalae communicate with each other through 
an aperture known as the helicotrema. The scala leading to the oval 
window is called the scala vestibuli, the scala terminating in the round 
window is named the scala tympani. 

When the stirrup displaces the perilymphe this fluid need not go 
all the way around the helicotrema but may push aside the compliant 
cochlear partition at a region much nearer to the stirrup. The partition 
in turn pushes the fluid in the scala tympani towards the round window. 
As a matter of fact sinusoidal vibrations with a high frequency 
always prefer the described short cut, leaving the partition and the 
fluid in the neighbourhood of the helicotrema undisturbed. 

The cochlear partition is a very vital part of the ear because it 
houses the organ of Corti containing the so-called hair cells that 
transform the mechanical displacement of the partition into an elec- 
trical potential known as the cochlear microphonics. This cochlear 
microphonic potential is an almost exact electrical replica of the me- 
chanical vibration of the partition. The tibres of the auditory nerve 
terminate close to the hair cells. Now whereas the hair cells themselves 
can be regarded as acting practically as linear microphones, the way 
in which their microphonic potentials stimulate the fibres of the 
auditory nerve is a highly non-linear affair. Nerve fibres cannot carry 
potentials with an arbitrary shape, they can only transmit impulses 
of an ‘all or none’ nature, a phenomenon we shall discuss later on. 

The nerve endings are bundled together in the auditory nerve which 
contains some 30.000 fibres. Most of them are interrupted by a gan- 
glion cell in the spiral ganglion, seated in the modiolus, the axis around 
which the cochlea is coiled up. The cochlear nerve (or auditory nerve) 
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leads to the cochlear nucleus, a switching centre in the medulla oblon- 
gata. 

Linguistically our chief interest can only lie in the relation between 
the sound-waves in the air at the entrance of the ear and the nerve 
impulses in the auditory nerve. We shall study this relation in more 
detail now in a functional description of the essential parts of the ear. 


PART 2. FUNCTIONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EAR AND THE AUDITORY 
NERVE 


1. The external and middle ear 

There is some disagreement on the importance of the auricle for 
hearing and on the significance of the configuration of the auricle. 
Perhaps the main function of the external ear is to protect the inner 
parts of the auditory apparatus from noxious agents of the environ- 
ment. 

A typically electro-acoustic way of describing the function of the 
tympanic membrane, the ossicles and the fluid load on the stapes is 
to say that these components together form a so-called low pass filter. 
In this case this means that the frequencies below 3000 c/s are allowed 
to pass freely, whereas the frequencies above that limit are attenuated 
at a rate of some 12 dB per octave, corresponding to a factor 4 in am- 
plitude. We may remark in passing that this is the typical behaviour 
of a highly damped resonator. This high damping is the result of 
mechanical friction. It is not generally realized that the friction is not 
located in the ossicles but in the cochlear fluid. The low-pass filter 
character of the ossicles should not be seen as the result of a careful 
planning, it is merely the inevitable consequence of a rod-like trans- 
mission system. 

As acoustical calculations clearly show the external ear and the 
middle ear have the important function of efficiently bridging the gap 
between two media with entirely different acoustical properties, to 
wit the acoustically “soft” air and the acoustically “hard” fluid 
column in the cochlea. It goes without saying that a healthy, unim- 
paired condition of this transmission-system is of vital importance for 
the process of hearing in general and for the perception of speech in 
particular. Nevertheless a detailed study of the middle ear structures 
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is not worth while for the linguist because they offer only a feeble 
resistance to the passing of the phonic information on its way into the 
human head. The real bottle-neck of the auditory pathway lies further 
on in the cochlear partition. For that reason we shall give the function 
of the inner ear and the auditory (or cochlear) nerve a closer scrutiny 
in the next paragraph. 


2. The inner ear and the auditory nerve 


The cochlear partition can be regarded as an array of points or 
elements extending between the stapes and the helicotrema. 

The least speculative way of describing the much discussed mode of 
action of the cochlea is to say that the vibration of an element of the 
cochlear partition is not an exact replica of the vibration of the stapes. 
This assumption is borne out by the mechanical measurements v. 
Békésy 31) performed on the human cadaver. 

An element of the partition is able to change the shape of the sound 
curve of the stapes into another shape that is better suited to the 
physical limitations of the accessory hair cells. 

The precise way in which such an element changes that curve de- 
pends on its particular position along the cochlear partition. As there 
are many thousands of elements in the human ear we are faced with 
the problem of dealing separately with all these elements, their reac- 
tions to the sound curve of the stapes, their microphonic voltages and 
the impulses these voltages generate in the complicated network of 
nerve endings near the hair cells. 

It is nowadays a generally accepted practice to study complicated 
nerve mechanisms by making a series of models of increasing comple- 
xity. 3 

Already in 1954 32) we described a model of the inner ear imitating 
three elements of the cochlear partition, two of which appeared to be 
really active. As the transistor became generally available as a reliable 
circuit element we decided to abandon all previous models incorpora- 
ting vacuum tubes. Making a fresh start some years ago we undertook 


31) G. v. Békésy, Vibration of the cochlear partition in anatomical preparations 
and in models of the inner ear, JASA, 21 (1949) p. 233; G. v. Békésy, Resonance 
curve and the decay period at various points on the cochlear partition, JASA, 21 


(1949) p. 245. 
82) Lingua IV, 2 (1954) pp. 167-193. 
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to imitate with transistor circuits only two elements of the cochlear 
partition, guided by the outcome of studies on the acoustical nature of 
vowel sounds, part of which we have already published 33). We were 
feeling quite at easeas the modern miniaturizing techniques permitted 
us to extend the number of elements without drawbacks such as in- 
strumental bulk and excessive consumption of electrical power. But, 
interestingly enough, even the simple two-element model appeared 
to be able to extract the frequencies of the first two formants from 
the vowel curves that were presented to it. It was only necessary to 
distinguish between two general classes of elements, viz.: 

class 1, elements near the helicotrema and 

class 2, elements near the middle of the cochlear partition, with the 
idea that already one of the class 1 elements is instrumental in ex- 
tracting the first formant Fy, whereas already one class 2 element 
paves the way for the extraction of Fe. 

In a way this may seem an over-simplification but we must not 
forget that the parrot, by rendering fair imitations of the human 
voice, proves that it can deal with vowel sounds though, like all birds, 
it has only a rudimentary cochlea. In other words, the spatially well- 
developed cochlea of the mammals is not a conditio sine qua non for 
the reception of vowel sounds: even simplified versions are fit for 
that purpose. The aim of the present discussion is to prove that only 
two favourably situated elements on the cochlear partition form the 
minimal number of tools needed for the extraction of the first two 
formants. To be sure, in the human ear the numerous elements located 
elsewhere are not there for nothing. The activity of the remaining 
elements of the cochlear partition is to facilitate the perception of 
many other phenomena such as the personal characteristics of a voice, 
instrumental ‘‘timbre’’ etc. The described class 1 and class 2 elements, © 
by extracting only the first two formants already bring about a preli- 
minary, peripheral classification. 

The present discussion has the limitation that it only contributes 
positively to the theory of the vowel sounds. At the moment we are 
investigating how our models react to plosives, for instance. What we 
would like to know is whether it is necessary to modify them for 
dealing with consonants and whether more than two elements need 


33) Lingua VI, 4 (1957). 
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to be taken into account. We have the impression that two or three 
elements will do, but we must postpone a definite statement until the 
experiments are concluded. 

The essential difference in behaviour between the two classes of 
elements can best be illustrated by the example given in fig. 2. 

Curve A is an example of a sound curve, corresponding to an [i]-like 

vowel, as it is presented to the stapes. At first sight it is a frayed line, 
describing a repeated damped oscillation. As is generally known, 
during the production of vowels the vocal cords deliver air puffs at 
regular intervals. When such a puff hits the vocal tract the latter 
reacts by executing damped oscillations. The highest peaks in curve 
A, indicated by arrows, follow closely in the wake of the air puffs. 
Following a high peak we see several smaller peaks of decreasing am- 
plitude (hence the name: damped oscillation) until the next air puff 
produces a fresh high peak, etc. etc. 
Now, seemingly, the frayed curve A describes only one repeated dam- 
ped oscillation. Though it is somewhat difficult to see so with the 
untrained naked eye the fray itself is also a damped oscillation with, 
in this case, a much higher frequency. This second damped oscillation, 
as it were, rides on the back of the first one. More mathematically 
speaking, it is super-tmposed on the first one. 

A class 1 element is unable to vibrate in exactly the same curve as 
the stapes. It has the characteristic limitation that it cannot reproduce 
the fray of curve A. Consequently curve B, the sound curve of a class 
1 element, is smooth and describes only the first damped oscillation. 
The interval Tj, indicated in the figure, is nothing but the period of the 
first formant. The frequency F of the first formant is given by the 
simple expression 
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A class 2 element is also unable to vibrate in exactly the same curve 
as the stapes. It has the interesting limitation that it can only repro- 
duce the fray of curve A. Consequently curve C, the sound curve *) 
of a class 2 element, describes a damped vibration with a high fre- 
quency. The interval Ts, also indicated in the figure, is the period of 


*) For the convenience of the reader curve C has been drawn on a larger 
amplitude scale than curve B. 
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the second formant. The frequency F2 of the second formant is given 
by: 
] 


Fz = —. 
2 Ty 


As fig. 2 clearly shows the cochlear partition has been able to make 
a separation between the two damped oscillations present in the sound 
curve (A) of the stapes. This separation is a mechanical process and 
the curves A, B and C apply to mechanical vibrations of the stapes 
and elements of the cochlear partition. Though fig. 2 shows how the 
elements change the sound curve it does not show why a class | ele- 
ment behaves differently from a class 2 element. It is necessary to 
find a surveyable way of describing the mechanical properties of the 
two classes of elements and to indicate in which respect these des- 
criptions differ from each other. 

Now it has become a tradition (and not more than a tradition) to 
describe the mechanical properties of vibrating systems in terms of 
the reaction of these systems to sinusoidal driving forces. The eminent 
experimenter G. v. Békésy also adhered to that convention when, 
using a microscopic technique 34), he measured the vibratory amplitude 
of elements of the cochlear partition for sinusoidal excursions (also 
called displacements) of the stapes. He found that such an element 
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Fig. 3. The streamlined reaction of two typical points of the cochlear partition 
to sinusoidal excursions of the stapes. On the vertical axis the amplitude of the 
displacement of the cochlear partition is plotted. 


34) G. v. Békésy, lic. 
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displays the phenomenon of resonance, that is, it reacts most violently 
to one frequency, the response falling down below and above that 
frequency. 

The essential difference between the various elements of the cochlear 
partition is that each element has its own frequency of resonance. 
Fig. 3 shows the resonances of our two classes of elements. The curves 
are based on those published by v. Békésy 35) but we took no great 
pains to imitate them exactly. The reason for this nonchalance is the 
fact that our models function as well with crude imitations as with 
very close approximations. Apparently the shape of the curves is 
not critical. 

Though the following explanation may lack in mathematical rigour 
we trust that the average reader will understand that a class 1 ele- 
ment which, as fig. 3 clearly shows, suppresses the frequencies above 
550 c/s with increasing severity, will remove from curve A the fray 
which is in fact a (damped) oscillation with a high frequency. Neither 
will the reader be surprised that a class 2 element that suppresses the 
frequencies below 100 c/s with increasing severity is only willing to 
reproduce the fray because the frequency of the latter lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the maximum of the class 2 resonance curve. 

As we already pointed out the curves B and C in fig. 2 are the results 
of a mechanical separating process. They cannot directly stimulate 
the nerve endings. For that reason the hair cells that act as micro- 
phones transform the mechanical vibration of the partition into an 
electrical oscillation, the above mentioned cochlear microphonic 
potential, also known as cochlear microphonics or microphonic voltage. 
The shape of the time-course of the microphonic potential is an almost 
exact replica of the sound curve of the element of the cochlear partition 
where the corresponding hair cell is located. It is interesting to note 
here that an amplification has taken place: the electrical power pro- 
duced by the hair cell is considerably higher than the acoustic power 
furnished by the sound field. This effect explains the extreme sensi- 
tivity of the human ear: it does not only transduce acoustic power 
into electric power, it amplifies at the same time. 

We shall now explain how the nerve endings react to the microphonic 


35) G, v. Békésy, l.c. 
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potential and why they are able to derive T; and Ts, see fig. 2, from 
its time-course. 

Though the almost classic measurements of Tasaki 36) have shed 
new light on the process of the initiation of nerve impulses, they should 
not come as a surprise to us in view of the physiology of a nerve fibre. 

A nerve fibre is a very thin cylinder of protoplasm, see fig. 4. Its 
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Fig. 4. Schematic representation of a nerve fibre. No anatomical details like 
the nodes of Ranvier etc. are given. 


outside is kept 0.07 volt positive to its inside by the burning of sugar. 
The positive charge on the outside is separated form the negative 
charge on the inside by the surface of the cylinder that in the rest 
condition of the fibre has excellent insulating properties as long as the 
voltage between outside and inside is above 0.02 to 0.03 volt positive. 

We say that in the rest condition the fibre is polarized. As already 
mentioned there is a polarisation voltage of 0.07 volt between outside 
and inside, the outside being positive. As long as the polarisation 
voltage is between 0.07 and 0.02 to 0.03 volt nothing happens because 
the surface behaves as an insulator. As soon as the polarisation voltage, 
due to some external agent, drops below 0.02 to 0.03 volt, or even turns 
negative after crossing zero, the fibre becomes instable because the 
insulating surface suddenly breaks down and assumes a very low 


36) See, for instance, I. Tasaki, Nerve impulses in individual auditory nerve 
fibers of guinea pig, J. Neurophysiol., 1954, 17 pp. 97-122. 
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resistance, becoming nearly a dead short circuit. Hence we see that 
if the voltage is reduced at any small area, current runs in freely, 
discharging adjacent areas (see arrows in fig 4) which then short- 
circuit, draw current and discharge the next areas. Consequently, not 
unlike a smoke ring, the break-down proceeds along the fibre at a 
velocity determined by distributed capacity, distributed resistance 
and distributed source of energy. The velocities range from about 
150 m/sec to 1 m/sec. 


MICRO ELECTRODE 


1 - 2 msec, 


Fig. 5. The all-or-none nature of the nerve impulse. 


When we put a micro-electrode into the core of the fibre somewhere 
along its course (see fig. 5) and record the voltage the electrode picks 
up, the passing break-down announces itself as a short, positive im- 
pulse, positive because the hitherto negative inner side suddenly 
jumps to zero voltage. 

When the electrode stays in the same place in a given nerve fibre 
the measured impulses always have the same size. This behaviour 
gave rise to the notion of the “‘all-or-none”’ nature of the nerve impulse, 
the time of its initiation being its sole characteristic. 

It is possible now to make the following predictions as to the mode 
of action of the inner ear. 
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As it takes a negative electrical voltage to depolarize a nerve ending 
only the negative phase of the microphonic potential produced by a 
hair cell is able to elicit a nerve impulse. 

After having fired an impulse the fibre needs some time for rebuilding 
its polarization. During that time, the so-called refractory period, we 
cannot expect the fibre to be active and to react to the microphonic 
potential. 

When the stimulating microphonic potential is high enough as 
compared to the threshold of the fibre we can expect the impulse very 
early in the negative phase of that potential, that is very soon after 
the potential shows a zero-crossing from positive to negative. In this 
respect we speak of a short latency. 

When the microphonic potential has to pass through a membrane 
in order to reach the nerve endings we can expect a capacitive time- 
delay so that the fibre will fire close to the negative peak in the mi- 
crophonic potential instead of close to the zero-crossing. 

The items listed above are supported by experimental findings, 
among which, in our opinion, those of Tasaki 3”) rank first. He measur- 
ed the impulses in the primary neurons (see fig. 1) of the cochlear nerve 
in the living guinea-pig and found they were initiated early in the 
negative phase of the microphonic potential. It was not possible to 
predict the appearance of an impulse in a single fibre, but when it 
came it appeared at the correct moment, that is, as already said, early 
in the negative phase. The stronger a fibre is stimulated the more 
willing it becomes to produce impulses at a higher rate than once in a 
while until at last the fibre is saturated and delivers an impulse in 
every negative phase, provided the refractory period permits it to do 
so. When several fibres are co-operating there is a high probability 
that one fibre will transmit an impulse during the refractory period 
of its inactive neighbour, so that a bundle of fibres is able to produce 
a reaction in every negative phase, even when the constituent fibres 
are not yet saturated. Fig. 6 is the graphical description of the expec- 
ted behaviour of a bundle outlined above. It enables us to see at a 
glance how the bundle will react to the microphonic potentials of the 
class 1 and class 2 elements shown in fig. 2. The result is given in fig. 7. 


P71.) Tasakt, ie. 
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The bundle leading to the class 1 elements carries impulses that 
characterize Ty, the period of the first formant, as a time interval. 


MICROPHONIC POTENTIAL 


UNIT IMPULSES 


———_ t 
Fig. 6. The mode of action of a mechanism that produces a unit impulse in 
every negative phase of the curve presented to it. 


Similarly the bundle leading to the class 2 elements carries impulses 
that determine Tg, the period of the second formant, as a time interval. 

In this way the nervous system has data relating to both formants 
as its disposal. 

How the nervous system actually handles the time intervals T; and 
Tg is no longer a problem of the ear but a problem of the brain and the 
nerves leading to it. It is a problem of switching. We draw attention 
here, in passing, to the interesting problem as to how the nervous 
system distinguishes (see fig. 7) the wanted interval T; from the irre- 
levant “limping’”’ interval Tp — Ty. Modern transistor techniques 
enable us to construct many mechanisms that perform that task. We 
shall reserve these problems for later publications, however, as they 
belong to a scope quite different from that of the present paper. 

Fig. 7 serves a second purpose. 

It displays, as it were, the specification for a model of those parts of 
the cochlear partition that are able to extract the formants from the 
time course describing a vowel sound. Now our present models, proto- 
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types of which we described as early as 1954 in Lingua 38) perform 
exactly what is announced in fig. 7. We shall not overload this paper 
by giving a technical description of these models. Instead we confine 
ourselves to stating that they are more mature, transistorized develop- 
ments of the 1954 prototypes and to giving a photograph in fig. 8. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to draw attention to the part of 
fig. 7 that specifies a vocal periodicity extractor, a mechanism that 
produces an impulse in every highest peak in the microphonic potential, 
We remind the reader of the fact that these highest peaks correspond 
to the air puffs the throat sends into the vocal tract. Such a mechanism 
would be very helpful to the nervous system for the following reason. 

We know from linguistic experience that the nervous system handles 
a quantity that is closely related to the number of air puffs the vocal 
cords produce per second or to the time intervals between these air 
puffs. It is tradition to speak here of ‘“‘vocal pitch’. Of late it has 
become clear that vocal pitch is the determining factor in stress 39) 
As we discuss physical and nerve-physiological phenomena in this 
paper, it is wiser to speak of vocal periodicity, merely indicating that 
we only consider the air puffs produced by the vocal cords of the speak- 
er and the nerve impulses they induce in the nervous system of the 
listener. 

Though we constructed a mechanism that performs the task shown 
in fig. 7 we cannot yet tell with certainty where exactly the physiological 
counterpart of our model is located in the inner ear. It is probably close to 
the hair cells so that it can profit from the microphonic potentials. Now 
in the literature on this subject 4°) we find detailed descriptions of two 
types of nerve endings in the cochlear partition. 

One type terminates close to the bounding membrane of a hair cell 
without actually penetrating it. It is this type we hold responsible for 
the extraction of the formants. 

The second type ends in a button on the hair cell, certainly betraying 
a different mode of action. We have an idea that this second type is 
instrumental in extracting vocal periodicity. Without actually losing 


38) Lingua, 2 (1954). 
39) Lingua V, 2 (1956) Dwight L. Bolinger, A theory of Pitch Accentin English, 
word 14 (1958) p. 109-149. 


40) R. Galambos, Neural Mechanisms of Audition, Physiological Review 
Vol. 34, No. 3, July 1954, p. 505. 
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Fig. 8. Photograph of an electrical model that is able to extract Fy, Fo and Fo. 
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ourselves in technical details we can say that the mode of action of 
our vocal periodicity extracting mechanism also differs fundamentally 
from that of our formant extracting models. 

We can conclude this paragraph with the practical remark that the 
instantaneously acting vocal periodicity extractor described in Hen 7. 
must be the first and indispensable part of any pitch or melody recorder. 


Leyden H. Mor and E. M. UHLENBECK 


THE ORIGIN OF GRAMMATICAL GENDER *) 
(continued) 
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Leaving the field of the Indo-European language group we move to 
more difficult and less explored ground. Especially the languages 
having no or few historical data, the so-called primitive languages 
supply us with much less trustworthy evidence as to the origin of 
gender than the Indo-European languages. Certain inferences can be 
drawn, however, mainly from Bantu and the Sudanic languages. 

Westermann 51) makes out a case for the typical suffixes of nominal 
classes in Bantu, and the Sudanic languages influenced by Bantu, as 
being originally either independent nouns or pronouns. For instance 
in the class denoting persons or living beings, the plural, which be- 
longs to a separate class, is marked in some languages or dialects by 
the enclisis of either the third person of the personal pronoun or one 
of the demonstrative pronouns: Dinka djonkor ‘horse’ — djonkorke 
‘horses’, where the suffix -ke occurs independently also as a demonstra- 
tive pronoun; Efik eka ‘mother’ — meka < mo-eka ‘mothers’, where 
the affix mo is at once the third person of the personal pronoun. The 
Bantu ku morpheme as a class marker for nouns denoting place is 
identical with the noun kw ‘exterior’; the class marker i, which is 
found in the north-western Bantu languages, of the class embracing 
diminutives, or in general names of smaller objects, is identical with 
the word #i/fi ‘child’ of the Togo and Gur languages (Togorest- und 
Gursprachen), etc. Westermann’s study adumbrates quite a different 
way of the growth of gender in the enumerated African languages. 

Those nouns and pronouns which became the suffixes of particular 
classes, genders that is to say, in the beginning fulfilled the function 
of formatives. It can be presumed the nouns and pronouns in question 
were first affixed only to the noun, without sticking to the other 

*) See for the first part Lingua VIII (1959) 1. 


51) Westermann, D.: Pluralbildung und Nominalklassen in einigen afrika- 


nischen Sprachen, Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaft, 
Berlin, 1947. 
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sentence elements in grammatical relation with it, that is, concord 
had not as yet come into existence. Enclisis of the noun and the nomi- 
nal or pronominal suffix that lost its independence gave birth analogi- 
cally to a class marker. The next step was that the sentence elements 
dependent on the noun assumed the phonetic form of the class marker 
and so concord came to be established. In default of the historical data 
of the Bantu and Sudanic languages, the initial stage of development 
is undocumented; we cannot ascertain the stage when the noun and 
the pronoun were only formatives. In the Sudanic languages the next 
step is well observable when the formative is becoming an affix, but 
agreement is incomplete. It has appeared in embryonic form but it has 
not yet become systematic 52), 

Westermann points out that the regular alliterative concord, which 
is so characteristic of the Bantu languages, took only rudimentary 
shape in the Sudanic languages. Thus in Gola the adjective in the 
indefinite form does not agree with the noun, in definite form the class 
marker is appended to the adjective and not to the noun, whereas in 
the plural definite form we find complete concord: e-gwa fua ‘white 
bone’ — e-gwa fua-le ‘the white bone’ — ma-gwa fufua ‘white bones’ — 
ma-gwa fuafua-ma ‘the white bones’ (e- and -/e is the singular affix 
of the class of objects, ma- and -ma the plural affix of the same class, 
gwa ‘bone’, fua ‘white’). In the Lelemi or Lefana language concord is 
more common: ba-kotoko ba-ma ‘these hedgehogs’ (ba is the plural 
affix of the class of living beings). Nevertheless in several syntactic 
relations the concord is still missing, e.g. after numerals (ba-lakpi 
enya ba-tja ku-dzt le lo ‘two snakes were on the tree’s side’ ; the numer- 
al enyo ‘two’ does not receive a class marker). Presumably the present 
complete concord did not arise at once in the Bantu languages either, 
but only after a long and gradual development accompanied by 
wavering usage. The rather strong analogical force operating in the 
Bantu languages, however, helped to make congruence complete, 
which extends itself to almost all the sentence elements, and conse- 


52) Others, chiefly Delafosse, offer an opposite explanation for this phenome- 
non in the Sudanic languages. Delafosse takes the view that, similarly to Bantu, 
these languages once had a wide-spread system of class distinction based on 
complete concord, but due to later development the system became simpler, 
and in some places it disappeared completely. See Meillet-Cohen op. cit. pp. 740-— 
742. Cp. also the view in Meinhof op. cit. I shall return to this problem later. 
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quently the number of word classes possessing motion is greater 
compared to Indo-European languages. The following sentence: I 
like this nice little place sounds something like this in Bantu (Swahili) : 
pa-hali ha-pa pa-dogo pa-zuri pa-ni-pendeza 8). 

Detailed monographs about other primitive languages are lacking. 
In fact, the last word has not been said on these phenomena even as 
far as the African languages are concerned. The possibility is not 
precluded that elsewhere, too, the nominal classes arose, similarly 
to the African languages. It is not impossible that the aboriginal 
Australian languages took the same course of development, since, 
there, the distribution of classes and the meanings of the words be- 
longing to them and the nature of concord are very similar to those 
in the African languages. The nouns of the Sudanic and Bantu, and 
Australian languages can be classified into their nominal classes corre- 
sponding to certain logical association-groups. On closer analysis 
these logical association-groups are found largely to correspond to 
the principle of Wundt’s value-differentiation. In the Sudanic Gurma 
the following classes are distinguished: 

1. names of living beings in the singular, 

2. names of tools, parts of the body, 

3. names of animals, and of certain objects (e.g. needle), 

4. names of animals in the plural, and substantivized adjectives, 

5. names of tools and of certain animals, 

6. names of fluids (e.g. blood, water), 

7. the singular of nouns which receive a-/-a in the plural, 

8. names of tools, parts of the body, smaller animals (e.g. bee) in the 

plural, 

9. names of the parts of the body, tools, some animals in the plural, 
10. names of the parts of the body, of tools in the singular, 
11. names of other parts of the body and tools in the singular, 
12. names of living beings in the plural 54), 

The meaning of particular logical association-groups, as is seen, is 
very loose, so that the fact of a noun belonging to a particular class is 
decided by usage, as in the Indo-European languages, but it is possible 


58) For a similar view see also Homburger, L. (De l’origine des classes nomi- 
nales dans les langues négro-africaines, Lingua, 5/2, 1948). She treats especially 
of the elements of pronominal origin becoming class markers. 

54) See Westermann op. cit. pp. 19-21. 
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that originally the delimitation was more consistent with a narrower 
range of meaning for each class. The opposition of singular and plural 
that manifests itself in class distinctions is notable. The correlation of 
number and gender is there in the Indo-European languages too, as 
we have mentioned (the singular nominative feminine ending in -a 
and the plural nominative and accusative neuter). Meinhof 55) gives 
this problem a detailed consideration, and as we have seen Velten also 
seeks to discover the interrelation of these two categories. Yet the 
matter can only be cleared up by intensive enquiries that would 
extend to number. 

In the Bantu languages we come across other association groups 
besides those found in Sudanic, namely: emphatic (pejorative, di- 
minutive) and other elements of a logical nature (singulative, col- 
lective, abstractive) 56). 

Andiljaugwa, which belongs to the Australian language group, has 
the following nine nominal classes: 
names of men, equipment, tools, 
the dual of class 1, 
the plural of class 1 and 4, 
names of women, their tools, some hirds and other animals, 
the dual of class 4, 
names of inanimate objects, some fishes and trees, most of the 
parts of the body, and heavenly bodies, except the sun and the 
moon, 

7. names of the sun, the sea, ships, roots, and most of the wooden 
objects, 

8. names of the moon, smaller animals, implements, arms, etc., 

9. names of bigger animals 5”). 

It should be noted that today there are two or three classes in some 
Australian tongues in which the the logical association-groups largely 
show distinction of natural gender. Furthermore, there are Australian 
languages which are innocent of gender. 

Classification of the nouns of various genders according to their 
meaning has been attempted by some Indo-European linguists. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Grimm, several of them endeavoured to assign 


NnaobhwWND = 


55) op. cit. pp. 77-83. 
56) See Meillet-Cohen op. cit. pp. 864-867. and Meinhof op. cit. p. 60. 
5?) See Meillet-Cohen op. cit. pp. 696-697. 
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some kind of general meaning to the genders. According to their 
opinion, the neuter would subsume words denoting inanimate, inert 
things; abstract nouns would belong to the feminine and neuter 
genders rather than to the masculine, etc. It was soon realized, how- 
ever, that the above logical association-groups were not operative 
in practice for their general character. The class divisions of the 
primitive languages are based on much more tangible and concrete 
logical association-groups. In the Indo-European languages there are 
very few words belonging to the same definite association-group that 
have the same gender, e.g. as the names of countries and trees which 
are feminine in Greek and Latin, the names of rivers which are 
masculine in Latin, and feminine in Greek 58), 

It is unlikely that in the earlier stage of Proto-Indo-European, not 
to be reached even by comparative methods, the nouns belonging to 
the three genders would have been strictly delimited in point of words 
falling within the same group of concepts (logical association-group), 
for the inferrable common word stock evidences no greater uniformity 
in this respect than do the daughter languages. 

The grouping of the nouns in African and Australian languages 
into logical association-groups is then far from being a fiction. Besides 
these languages differ from Indo-European in that the nominal 
classes here, that is to say, the genders, mean the stems themselves 
(provided with class markers), stem and gender being essentially 
identical phenomena. 

After all this, it may be argued that value-differentiation was indeed 
the origin of gender in the African and Australian languages. It cannot 
be denied there exists a relation between the nominal classes and the 
logical association-groups of value-differentiation, but from that it 
does not follow that the relation is one of cause and effect, as it was ~ 
imagined by Wundt and W. Schmidt. To see this clearly, let us once 
more go over the hypothetical evolution of the African and Australian 
nominal classes. 

Let us start out from the assumption that primitive mind classified 
the things and phenomena of nature according to some principle of 
valuation. It provided, in the form of a compound element, the names 
of those things and phenomena with such a collective name as charac- 


58) See more fully in Hirt op. cit. pp. 336-346, and Wackernagel op. cit. pp. 
30-32. 
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terized the classes of value differentiation. For the sake of easier illus- 
tration let us follow up this process in English. Let us assume that a 
primitive community groups its concepts into three classes: living 
beings, places and tools. To the first class would belong such nouns as, 
man, woman, lion; to the second, field, path, clearing; to the third, 
knife, axe, needle. The primitive community makes these association- 
groups abstract linguistically by creating collective nouns to cover 
them: being, place, tool. It affixes these nouns (compound elements), 
first occasionally, later as a routine, to the words in the appropriate 
classes: 1. man-being, woman-being, lion-being; 2. field-place, path- 
place, clearing-place; 3. knife-tool, axe-tool, needle-tool. 

The next step is when the phonetic forces begin to operate and the 
independence of the component is gradually lost, because the pho- 
netic form is changed, worn off and the originally independent word 
is degraded to the status of a suffix. Full words of a number of languages 
have undergone the same change. The independent word Jun ‘day’ be- 
came in this way the Zyrien suffix -lun (tomlun ‘youth’), the Hungarian 
suffix -sdg/-ség came from the name of a ground form (obs. ség), the 
Hungarian -bel: formative suffix and the endings -ban/-ben, -ba/-be ‘in, 
into’ respectively, came from the word bé/ ‘bowels’, and it was in this 
way that the new analytic future of the neo-Latin languages arose 
(vulgar Latin amare habeo > Italian amero, French j’aimerat), etc. 
The same course of development can be found in languages knowing 
gender as well as in those innocent of the category. 

Meinhof 59) draws a similar picture of the way nominal classes in 
the African languages evolved, and he compares it very pertinently 
to the establishment of the determinative signs of the Chinese and 
other ideographic systems of writing. 

There are languages where some rudimentary kinds of logical as- 
-sociation-groups, similar to the nominal classes, came into being, 
without, however, the separation being morphologized. This can be 
seen in Chinese, in Japanese, probably due to Chinese influence, and 
to a larger or smaller extent in other languages (e.g. in Iranian). In 
these languages the numerically modified word does not stand in 
direct relation to a cardinal number but needs the intervention of a 
collective word. In most languages the names of materials or names 


59) op. cit. pp. 57-60. 
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of uncountable concepts also take such collective nouns beside a numer- 
al, e.g. two glasses of water, five pieces of cake, three spoonfuls of 
milk. In Chinese and Japanese the phenomenon is very common, thus, 
almost without exception, with countables too. In Chinese part of 
these auxiliary numerals has retained its independence, part has lost 
its original full meaning and occurs only in such function, e.g. chth 
‘branch’, wan ‘cup’, tao ‘set’, t’ui ‘heap’, huo ‘plenty of’, ké “piece 
(obsolete); san ké jen ‘three (pieces of) men’. In Japanese most of 
these auxiliary numerals have become obsolete in their original 
meaning. 

The use of Chinese, Japanese, etc. auxiliary numerals is very 
reminiscent of the initial stage of the Sudanic, and probably the 
Bantu languages, as there too, certain nouns were linked together by 
definite form words without the other sentence elements taking 
their concord. The difference is only that that, while in Chinese, 
Japanese, etc. these constructions occur only with cardinal numerals, 
the use of form words in African languages has become common in 
every position. But it is not impossible that during the initial stage 
of those languages the class morpheme was added to the noun only 
in certain syntactic relations and only later did it spread to all syn- 
tagmas. Should the above phenomenon strengthen in Japanese and 
Chinese, which, incidentally, is not in the least probable, and should 
it spread to other constructions with nouns, then the stage would 
have at once appeared which the Sudanic languages passed through 
in all probability before reaching their present stage, and then only 
a step would separate Chinese and Japanese from the appearance of 
the agreement of the word classes dependent on the nouns, that is, 
the birth of gender. Needless to say, this would entail a complete 
turn-about in the structure of these languages ®°), 

Apart from the fact that the class markers are in every relation 
added to the noun, the establishment of gender in the African languages 
under discussion was brought about by one indispensable factor, 
namely, the emergence of congruence. Without it there can be no 
word about gender in those languages. Were it not for congruence, 
the nominal classes would be comparable to Indo-European differ- 


60) The analogy of auxiliary numerals with gender is also established by 
Hjelmslev op. cit. pp. 156-157. 
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ences of noun stems or even to present-day Finnish differences of 
substantival stems. 

It should also be pointed out that congruence in itself is not always 
a sufficient requirement of gender distinction. If the word class 
showing concord has only one paradigmatic system, it can designate 
case and number, but not gender. In Finnish, according to some through 
Indo-European influence, the congruence is of this type (hyvd isd 
‘the good father’ — genitive hyvdn isdn — ablative hyvaltd isdlté). Even 
in Hungarian there are traces as far as the demonstrative pronoun is 
concerned (ez a haz ‘this house’, ezt a hdzat accusative — ebbél a hdzbél 
‘out of this house’ etc.). But in these languages, just as with Indo- 
European adjectives of one ending, there is only one paradigm 
system, which cannot designate gender distinction. 

Conversely, the existence of the nominal classes without congruence 
in a given language does not mean that it has the category of gender, 
only that it has a better chance of evolving congruence. The asso- 
nance-like agreement is brought about presumably if the noun has 
not many but relatively few well-distinguishable endings. The noun 
in the African and Australian languages had phonetically markedly 
heterogeneous noun endings. The class suffixes grouped these in a 
relatively few types. The limited number of recurring terminations 
could now exert analogical influence on the dependent sentence ele- 
ments. Thus the precondition of congruence in any language is the 
limited number of substantival ending types. Similarly in Proto- 
Indo-European, it was the relatively not very numerous case endings, 
assembled according to stems, that made the establishment of congru- 
ence possible. 

As is to be seen, value-differentiation did not have a direct role in 
the rise of gender distinction in the African and Australian languages, 
but its importance was that by bringing about first only a division of 
a lexical nature, rallied the terminations of the noun into a few types, 
the rest being done by the morphological forces of language resulting 
in the congruence of a syntactic nature. The decisive link, however, 
is not class distribution itself, but the formation of ending types and 
the emergence of congruence. If it can take place in some other way, 
as, for instance, in the Indo-European languages, then also gender 
distinction may be the result. 
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Now that we have seen the various ways in which the category may 
come into existence, the discussion of its necessity can again be 
resumed. This issue has been raised by many linguists, some of them 
taking a definitely affirmative view. 

The examination must begin with the problem of the logical and 
psychological character of value-differentiation. The question is, to 
what form of thinking can value-differentiation be put down? Can it 
be considered a kind of judgement, or a special case of ideation? Be 
it either of the two, certain is that it does not belong to the commonest 
categories of concepts, which proves that it can realize itself in none 
of the categories of the linguistic system. When the primitive mind 
assorts animals and men in the group of living beings as against 
objects and things, it either makes a judgement (man ts living being; 
axe is not living being), or it gathers them under a collective term 
(Oberbegriff), similar as to when it creates the concept of ‘tree’ by 
abstracting particular trees 61), 

The linguistic form of judgement is the sentence, and not some 
grammatical category. If then value-differentiation is a form of 
judgement, it cannot be expressed in the category of genus. The 
linguistic expression of the concept is the word (simple or compound), 
and again not some grammatical category. If then a group of value- 
differentiation corresponds to a collective term (Oberbegriff), it cannot 
find its expression in the category of gender. 

The interrelation between concept and judgement and their re- 
spective claim to priority is one of the unsettled questions of logic. 
There are views that claim priority for judgement in concept for- 
mation. Granting truth to this latter view does not alter the fact 
that value-differentiation based on judgement can not materialize in 
a grammatical category. 

Examining the essential nature of value-differentiation from the 
standpoint of the grammatical categories, their possible correlation is 
equally unwarrantable. The categories of grammar do show some 
kind of relationship with those of logic, since they reflect in a general 


61) On the correspondance of nominal classes and this type of Oberbegriff see 
Patsch, G.: Grundfragen der Sprachtheorie, Halle (Saale), 1955. 
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sense actually existing causal, temporal, spatial, ordinal and quali- 
tative relations; the possessive relation, in respect to cases, designates 
some sort of belonging together: my father’s house, the door of the 
house; the dative shows a kind of direction: (I gave the book) to my 
father. Tempus and aspect respectively express, in absolute or relative 
relation, the succession of actions, events, processes. There exists a 
certain relationship, interconnexion between grammatical categories, 
their manifestations and the conceptual categories, although direct 
correlation, automatic reflection is, of course, out of the question 62), 

No such interconnexion can be demonstrated between value- 
differentiation and the category of gender, and the whole concept of 
value-differentiation itself must be seen as nothing else but an errone- 
ous thesis set up with the help of the logical forms and based on 
insufficient knowledge of facts. 

It must at the same time be pointed out that the category of gender 
is different from all the other grammatical categories in that it ex- 
hibits no relationship with conceptual categories as do the cases, 
tempus, aspect, number, etc. Furthermore, gender has no apparent 
connexion with actually existing relations. The grammatical genders 
or classes do not add any meaning to the nouns that belong to them, 
or to the words made to agree with the nouns (at most gender, as will 
be seen, can be utilized as a stylistic means, like the other linguistic 
devices). The members of genera and the classes respectively, are 
equal in rank, that is, there can be no question here of the supposed 
original gradational character of value-differentiation. 

Bally 6%) characterizes succintly the category of gender in these 
words: ‘‘la distinction des genres est un luxe linguistique, sans re- 
lation avec la logique’’. Hjelmslev 64), on the other hand, finds that 
there are no linguistic categories, including that of gender, without 
having some meaning content of their own. Hjelmslev does not further 


62) See Hjelmslev, L.: Principes de grammaire générale, Kobenhavn, 1928, 
pp. 197-198, 210. See also Otto, E.: Stand und Aufgabe der allgemeinen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Berlin, 1954, Cassirer, E.: Philosophie der symbolischen 
Formen, I. Die Sprache, Berlin, 1923, Brondal, V.: Les parties du discours, 
Copenhangue, 1948, and Otto, E.: Zur Grundlegung der Sprachwissenschaft, 
Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1919, for further references of literature. 

63) Bally, Ch.: Le langage et la vie, Genéve-Lille, 1952, p. 45. 

64) Principes etc. pp. 164-170. 
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specify what meaning content he attributes to gender, he is only 
concerned with disproving some really unhappy counterarguments. 
He is right when he points out here that the unsettledness of the 
category of gender and its various, and often contradictory, reali- 
zation in the world’s languages should not be an obstacle for us to 
discover some such meaning content in it. The example quoted by 
him (bonus ‘la bonne personne’ — bonum ‘le bien, quelque chose de 
bon’) does not however show the meaning content of the category, but 
only one of its functions in a particular language. The Danish scholar 
restates his former view in a recent work of his ®), but again fails to 
give a satisfactory answer. 

The category of gender differs from the other grammatical cate- 
gories in one additional respect, namely, that it does not occur in 
every language, and it is highly unlikely that it was once common to 
all languages but was discarded in the development of some. It is 
true, historical linguistics cannot prove it with any certainty that 
gender never existed in a language now innocent of it, but it would be 
equally unwarranted to contend the opposite. Too high is the number 
of those languages that show no trace of ever having possessed gender. 

At all events, one must be very careful with generalizations. It was 
only recently that 13th century Mongolian has been shown to have 
known a weak form of gender, since then discarded ®6). If the category 
was once common in Mongolian, and if the Mongolian, the Manju- 
Tunguz and the Turko-Tartaric language families are of common 
origin, then it cannot be established with complete certainty that 
gender was non-existent in the Altaic group. 

The non-necessity of the existence of gender is proved not only by 
the fact that it is lacking in a great many languages, but that it disap- 
peared from a number of them where it had once existed. 

Not every authority is convinced of the necessary existence of the 
other grammatical categories. It is notable that Velten presumes the 
existence of gender (and person) in every language and denies ne- 
cessity to the other categories. Yet generally it is more justifiable to 
affirm that every other grammatical category is present in all the 
languages of the world. The reason evidently is that there was a need 


65) Animé etc. p. 164. 
86) I shall return to this problem later. 
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for their rise. In fact, if the existence of a grammatical category is 
sometimes debatable in a particular language, it is undeniable that 
when it has become established, it persists throughout the develop- 
ment of that language. There is no ascertainable evidence anywhere of 
a category being discarded. This is the situation, at least as regards 
case, number, person etc. 

The evolution of the parts of speech is seen in the light of historical 
and comparative methods as a gradual and rather long process. In 
many languages they have not separated completely, and in Chinese 
and the polysynthetic languages we can speak of them only in a 
broader sense. But wherever they did come into existence there is no 
sign of their disappearance. In several primitive languages, so for 
instance in that of the Tasmanian natives, the category of number is 
almost completely lacking. But we have no evidence for this category 
to have died out in any of the world’s languages. 

The case is different in respect to gender. In quite a number of 
languages it never appeared, and it was lost in quite as many, where 
it had once been very lively and exhibiting exceedingly varied forms. 

If nothing else, this fact shows that gender is not a necessary cate- 
gory of language. But the circumstances of its evolution also point 
to the same conclusion. In the establishment of nominal classes, the 
word-classes dependent on the noun were induced by nothing whatever 
to introduce agreement, they barely had the possibility of doing so. 
Accepting the central part of Meillet’s theory about the morphological 
distinction of the nominative and the accusative in Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean, it does not follow that it had to lead to congruence. The dis- 
tinction of animate and inanimate, developed in Common Slav re- 
mained within the original syntactic limits, with the exception of the 
present-day Western Slavonic languages, and it can be considered as 
nothing else but a peculiar function of the genitive. The faint outlines 
of such a distinction of the animate and the inanimate can be found 
in Japanese too, without its having developed a category of anything 
like gender. The plural in Japanese is expressed, if at all, with the 
help of suffixes or reduplication. Some of the suffixes can be added 
exclusively to nouns denoting persons or living beings: gata, tachi, ra 
(e.g. Rkodomo ‘child’ — kodomora ‘children’; fujin ‘woman — fujingata 
‘women’; yakunin ‘clerk’ — yakunintachi ‘clerks’). 

If we try now to summarize from a general linguistic standpoint 
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the results obtained from the investigations in the different language 
families, we find that gender can have three sources for its origin, 
corresponding to the three planes of linguistic phenomena: the morpho- 
logical, the syntactic and the lexical. These designate basic types only, 
as none of the factors mentioned are found alone and pure. The morpho- 
logical and the syntactical forces have especially great influence in the 
formation of gender, since it is on them that it depends for its existence. 
In Proto-Indo-European the emergence of gender was mainly due to 
the combined agency of morphological and syntactic factors, in the 
African, and perhaps in the Australian languages, it was the lexical 
factors that provided the impetus. Speaking of the three ways of 
development, it must be borne in mind that these cover a great va- 
riety of individual processes. In the Indo-European family of languages 
the syntactic factor means the distinction of the nominative and the 
accusative; in another family the syntactic factor will perhaps be 
discovered to have consisted of some other phenomena or processes. 
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The further development of gender may take quite a number of 
different courses in the particular language families. During the 
separate development of the Indo-European languages gender became, 
as a rule, restricted and weaker, it even disappeared (English, Armeni- 
an, etc.). On the other hand, in a number of languages it assumed more 
complex features. 

Among the Scandinavian group, Danish and Swedish literary usage 
distinguishes four genders in the third person singular of the personal 
pronoun (Swedish han masc. — hon fem. — den reale — det neuter). It 
should be noted, however, that the indefinite article has only two 
genders (en genus commune - eft neuter), while the motion of the 
adjective differentiates merely between neuter and non-neuter (en 
snall gosse masc. — en snail flicka fem. — en vacker dag genus reale — 
ett snall barn neuter) &7). 

Very notable is the example furnished by the western Slavonic 
languages where we are faced with the emergence of a gender-like 


67) The development of Indo-European languages, as it relates to gender, is 
summed up exhaustively by Hjelmslev (Animé etc. pp. 173-176). 
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category. In default of monographs on the subject we are in the dark 
as to the exact nature of the phenomenon and its evolution, although 
it falls within the age of written records. A thorough-going analysis 
of the causes of its origin will be of much help not only to the students 
of the Slavonic languages but also to general linguistics. 

The phenomena originated already during the separate lives of the 
Czech, Slovak, Polish, (Upper) Lusatian and perhaps of the extinct 
Polabian languages between the 15th and 17th centuries. Common 
Slavonic origin is out of the question, but evidently the mutual influ- 
ence and interaction between these languages must have contributed 
to bringing about a strikingly similar result in all of them. It is possi- 
ble that it was due to one of those tendencies which are frequently 
seen at work in the Indo-European and Slavonic languages (Indo- 
European analytic development, the palatalization of mediopalatal 
stops before front vowels; the disappearance of Slavonic semi-vowels, 
Slavonic conjugation becoming analytical, etc.). 

As is known, the -#- and -i- stem nouns having lost their inde- 
pendent declension coalesced in practically all the Slavonic languages 
into the system of the -o-/-70- stem declension, bringing with them a 
few of their inflections, which they made part of the new declension. 
In this way did the plural nominative suffix -2 (and the -~y which went 
over to the nominative from the accusative) of the masculine -o-/-jo- 
stem nouns become common, and so did, besides, the suffixes -ve, -»ye 
and possibly -ovpje, resulting from the combination of the two. These 
suffixes originally fulfilled only their plural nominative function, and 
constituted the suffixes of a few important nouns denoting persons 
(synove, gostpje). The masculine nouns behaved anomalously in other 
respects too, differing from each other according to whether their 
accusative ending was identical with the nominative or with the 
genitive. The discrimination of person or living being appeared first 
only in the singular. In the Czech and Polish literary languages it still 
does not go beyond that limit. The dialects and the older periods of 
these languages present a different picture. 

When the masculine nouns had various plural nominative endings, 
the adjectives also developed several variant endings in that case. 
Beside the original nominative, the accusative also began to be em- 
ployed for the nominative, furthermore, when difficulties of agreement 
arose, the neuter suffix was also pressed into service in this function. 
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In this way both the nouns and the adjectives, and the other variable 
gender word-classes had various masculine nominative endings. 

In the eastern and southern Slavonic languages most of the variant 
forms in the declension of the adjectives died out after a long develop- 
ment, only one or two suffixes remaining, which however have identi- 
cal functions. In the western Slavonic languages the various sub- 
stantival and adjectival suffixes developed functional divisions be- 
tween them. The plural nominative suffixes -ve, -bje (-ovpye) of the 
nouns denoting preponderantly persons and living beings, together 
with the suffix -7 gave rise to the functional division in the suffixes 
of the variable gender word-classes. Thus the suffix -2jz stands only 
in the plural nominative function of the masculine noun denoting 
person or living being, while the suffix -yjé occurs only beside in- 
animate or impersonal nouns (Czech zdvavi mudi ‘healthy men’ — staré 
hrady ‘old castles’). The functional division of the two sets of suffixes 
(-ve, -bje, -ovbje, -1 ~ -y) in the inflexion of nouns is not so rigid as with 
the variable gender word-classes, owing to the various analogical 
influences. 

The diversity of the masculine plural nominative endings of the 
variable gender word-classes brought into existence the gender-like 
category of person vs. non-person and animateness vs. inanimateness, 
for here, in contrast to the eastern and southern Slavonic languages, 
we are faced not with merely another function of the genitive, but 
with the motion that arose in the declension of variable gender word- 
classes. The new gender category did not supersede the old triplicity, 
but it became intertwined with it, and reduced its distinctive force 
in the plural. 

As is to be seen, the semantic factors were allowed a greater role 
and scope in the establishment of this western Slavonic phenomenon 
than those of morphology and syntax, but the phenomenon mani- 
fested itself in other forms than what is supposed it did in the African 
languages. 

The recent discovery that 13th century Mongolian knew the differ- 
ence of masculine and feminine may throw some fresh and useful light 
on the origin of gender. The category extends only to a restricted area 
of the linguistic structure (possibly only as a vestigial survival of an 
older stage). Out of the suffixes of the two past indicative tenses, the 
forms -b1, -ligi/-l1’1 referred to subjects designating females, in contrast 
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to the forms containing an a or e vowel element which, in turn, stood 
with subjects denoting male beings. 

The occasional distinction of natural gender in words denoting 
beings by means of vowel harmony (arsalan ‘lion’ — erselen ‘lioness’) 
appears to be connected in some ways with the phenomenon just 
referred to, though from a syntactic standpoint, it cannot be regarded 
as gender-like motion. 

Further investigations will perhaps reveal more about the origin 
of the phenomenon. What is known about it at present, admits of 
very scanty conclusion in either direction, and therefore one can place 
no reliance on the seemingly greater role here of natural gender 68). 

In trying to trace gender in its evolutionary stages in a few language 
families, we have found that no extra-lingual psychological, logical, 
social or other causes whatever played any material part in its origin. 
Any theory that does not look for the originator and moulder of 
gender in the autonomous motive forces of language is doomed to 
lead into a blind-alley and fruitless mystical speculations. Naturally 
the same applies to the minor issues of detail concerning the develop- 
ment of gender 69), 

On a closer analysis of the Slavonic languages, it is found that the 
strengthening or weakening of gender in a given language was caused 
by the same formative forces which exert influence over the other 
phenomena of language: analogy, the conservative tendencies of 
language and the phonetic laws. Analogy was responsible for the 
disappearance of the motion in the plural of the variable gender word- 
classes of the eastern Slavonic languages (chorosye ucéentki ‘good 
students’ — chorosije devuski ‘good girls’ — chorosije deti ‘good children’), 
it brought about in Upper Lusatian the motion of the dual suffixes 
of the verb conjugation (wjedZetaj ‘you two men lead’ — wyedZetey “you 
two women lead’). Sound development in Czech effected the overthrow 
of the motion in the plural of the soft-stem adjectives (prehlaska), and 


68) For a brief outline of the phenomenon and bibliography see SanZejev, 
G. D.: Sledy grammati¢eskogo roda v mongol’skich jazykach, Voprosy jazyko- 
gnanija, 1955/5. 

69) As for the weakening and destruction of the system of the nominal 
classes, similar to that in Bantu, in a group of Caucasian languages see DeSerijev’s 
opinions. The author is, incidentally, an adherent to the natural gender theory 
as far as the formation of the nominal classes is concerned (op. cit. pp. 78-82). 
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it was sound development (akanie) that wore off the neuter gender 
suffix in many southern dialects of Russian etc. 7°). 

In his recent study Hjelmslev 71) attributes rather a great importance 
to the testimony supplied by the Slavonic languages in the rise of the 
Indo-European gender and the place it fills in that linguistic system. 
The author, who is the first to treat the problem from a structuralist, 
more closely, glossematic standpoint, examines the development of 
gender as it was influenced by two major formative forces, the con- 
servative (tendance conservatrice) and the motivating (tendance a la 
motivation) forces. Hjelmslev seems to accept Meillet’s central idea 
as to the primary division of genre animé and genre inanimé which 
was further divided by the separation of the masculine and the 
feminine. The author is convinced by the historical evidence of 
Slavonic languages that the linguistic forces were busy at work to re- 
establish the secondary gender triplicity as a category of animateness 
and inanimateness, and that of person and non-person respectively, 
but failing in this, the motley picture in the modern Slavonic languages 
containing both old and new forms, reflects the struggle of these forces. 
I cannot, however, accept these views of the Danish scholar. He seems 
to forget the fact that the differentiation in the Slavonic languages, 
between animateness and inanimateness and person—non-person 
respectively, represents a morphological and structural characteristic 
totally different from the similar but, on the whole, unidentical hypo- 
thetical process in Proto-Indo-European. When the genre animé and 
genre inanimé separated in Proto-Indo-European this was the only 
grammatical phenomenon that manifested itself in motion, that is, 
it did not consist merely in the difference of the nominative and 
accusative forms. In Common Slav (Hjelmslev reckons it as starting 
only from Old Church Slavonic written records, thus regards it as 
being of South Slavonic origin), on the other hand, this phenomenon 
had to fit in the already fairly well established system of gender. At 
first it only had syntactic features, it began to show morphological 
distinctions not until a thousand years had elapsed, and then only in 
the Western Slavonic languages. Hjelmslev considers the morpho- 
logical or syntactic differences merely as a difference of expressional 

70) On the analogical impact of the endings on the gender of a noun see 


Giintert, op. cit. pp. 61-62. 
71) Animé etc. 
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means, whereas here, essential differences are involved. The use of the 
genitive-accusative (Russian dobrogo otca (‘I see) the good father’) or 
the less crystallized difference of certain noun endings (e.g. Byelo- 
russian kupec ‘merchant’ —locative kupcu; noz ‘knife’ —loc. nazy) cannot 
be compared with the category of gender, for in the first case only 
syntactical, in the latter only morphological differentiations are in- 
volved. Gender, on the other hand, has to do both with morphology 
and syntax 72), 

How far the force of the form of the ending can go in assigning gender 
to nouns is exemplified characteristically by the fate of the masculine 
nouns belonging to the Slavonic -d-/-7a- stem declension. Already in 
Old Church Slavonic records there are to be found examples of femi- 
nine concord (slugy judéisky instead of judéisct). The phenomenon 
became frequent in the Slavonic daughter languages (Russian mirovaja 
sud’ja instead of mirovoj, Czech dobrd hospoda instead of dobry). 
Concord took an interesting course in Serbo-Croatian. In contrast 
to the rigid norms of the literary usage (sing. masc. moj sluga ‘my 
servant’ — plural fem. moje sluge ‘my servants’) the patois has many 
variants, but, in general, concord is decided by the ending, that is, 
feminine concord is predominant (moja sluga ‘my servant’). 

The gender of foreign loan-words is determined for the most part 
by grammatical forces, first and foremost, by the influence of their 
ending. In general, a loan-word retains its original gender in the 
adopting language (provided its gender system is the same as the 
language of origin), if it was adopted by the learned layers of society, 
that is, in the case of ‘mots savants’ and international words. The 
adopting social strata are well versed in the grammatical system of 
the language of origin, and perhaps have some knowledge as to what 
gender is. Words of this type in Russian are e.g. zala fem < French 
salle fem.; statuja fem. < French statue fem. The termination of the 


72) It may be added that Hjelmslev is inclined to treat together the differ- 
ences of the interrogative and relative pronouns (Hungarian (a)ki ‘who’ — (a)mi 
‘what, that’) of genderless languages and the English third person personal 
pronouns (he — she — it) with the category of animateness-inanimateness and 
genus respectively! This treatment is in the least to be expected of such an 
eminent exponent of structuralism as Hjelmslev, for in this way the above 
forms would belong to the instances of the phenomenon only as semantic cate- 
gories, irrespective of their grammatical character and the structure of which 


they form part. 
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word adapts itself to the morphological features of the adopting 
language. But the early loan-words which came from one language 
into another during the intercourse of large masses of people who were 
ignorant of the rudiments of the foreign language system, or did not 
speak each other’s language, the ending of the borrowed word re- 
mained unchanged after the appropriate sound substitutions were 
made, and it was this ending which determined the gender of the loan- 
word independently of its original gender. Thus Greek xgafBati/ov 
ntr. ‘bed’ became feminine in Russian in the form krovat’. The same 
fate is shared by a number of loan-words that descended from the 
higher strata of society to the lower ones, in the course of which they 
had their gender changed according to the termination. French caffé 
masc. > kofe is masculine in Russian literary usage, but neuter in the 
lower layers of the colloquial language (prostoreéije). 

The tendency to preserve the natural gender of the loan-word is 
of smaller importance compared to the former tendency. It occurs 
almost exclusively in the adoption of words designating man or 
woman. Russian madam < French madame retained its feminine 
gender inspite of its ending. The Bulgarian nouns of Turkish origin 
containing the formative element -¢ija/-dzija (< Turkish -¢2/-cr) 
denoting person, which designate man or male occupation, found | 
their way as masculine nouns to the group ending in -a (g’uvendzija 
< giivenct). 

If the historical data in all languages confirm the primary im- 
portance of the inner motive forces of language in the establishment 
of gender, then we have no reason whatever to assume that other, 
extra-lingual factors had played any part in an earlier stage, un- 
verifiable by linguistic evidence. 

Wackernagel 7%) challenging Brugmann’s views also poses this — 
argument, but only to take up a negative standpoint. In his view 
the popular mind was more primitive, prelogical (to use Lévy-Briihl’s 
terminology) when languages were in the state of formation, therefore 
the laws prevalent in modern languages are invalid in, and inappli- 
cable to, their language. However, as we have seen, there is no one- 
to-one correspondance between the content and the form (language) 
of thinking. The examples of present-day primitive languages con- 


73) op. cit. pp. 41-42. 
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vincingly prove that the phonetic laws, analogy, etc. partake in their 
formation and development in the same degree as they have done and 
still do, in the European languages possessing centuries-old literary 
traditions, although value-differentiation or other “prelogical’’ ele- 
ments still obtain in the thinking of primitive peoples. 

It is beyond doubt that among the causes for the change of gender 
of particular words, external analogies may also occur. Such cases 
have to do with stylistic animation and sexualization 74). 
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In the foregoing sections we have seen that gender exhibits no 
kind of similarity to the facts of reality, it bears no direct relation 
to logical categories, it did not come about out of necessity, and 
there is a possibility of its disappearing in any language. In other 
words (considering this time the system of language and not the 
resultant work) the linguistic system, otherwise constituted of closely 
knit relations, in which the interdependence of the constituent parts 
is reasonable and inevitable, their number, form, distribution and 
economy being fairly perfect, making for efficiency, is given a chance 
to loosen up its well-defined pattern to give room to such a system of 
correspondances whose raison d’étre is questionable compared to the 
other established systems in the language, is hardly reconcilable with 
the requirements of economy, and this system is the category of 
gender. Genus in the different languages is only a “homonym”, 
brought about by widely divergent factors through a convergence of 
development. 

This is not to say that the presence or absence of gender affects in 
any way the quality of the language, makes it better or worse. Those 
languages that never introduced gender are not a bit more advanced, 
compared to genderless languages. Conversely, it must be pointed out, 
in disagreement with those who pronounced themselves so sceptically 
about the value of gender, that it may acquire an important status 
and shows as many advantages at least as it has unquestionable 


74) See Seidler, H.: Allgemeine Stilistik, Gottingen, 1953. pp. 117-120. On 
the effect and the blending of the semantic and morphological analogies in the 
Caucasian languages see DeSerijev op. cit. pp. 73-78. 
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drawbacks. This statement applies of course not only to gender, but 
in general to the other means of language as well. 

The functions of gender are not equally important, but they are 
none of them immaterial and insignificant. Free accentuation is 
turned to account as a means of differentiating meaning by certain 
languages, notably for instance Russian. In these languages stress 
has a more prominent function than the other accoustic attributes of 
speech (e.g. length). In languages with fixed accentuation, stress 
cannot be taken advantage of as a means of differentiating meaning. 
But language contrives to put it to some, if less important use than 
languages of free accentuation do. In Hungarian the fixed stress on 
the first syllable has a demarcating function, that is, it marks the 
beginning of a word or a group within the sentence *9). 

Let us now see if grammatical gender has not some accessory 
functions? There are several of its possible employments. 

In the first place must be mentioned the possibility, from which the 
category received its name in the Sanskrit and Greek grammatical 
traditions, and with which at first its origin was associated, that it 
can express, however inconsistently, the distinctions of natural 
gender: French ouvrier ‘worker’ — ouvriére “woman worker’. 

Secondly, it lends itself to the purposes of animation, sexualization 
and personification in literature. When for instance in the Russian 
folk song ‘“‘Pesn’a o r’abine’”’ (Song about the Rowan) v’abina fem. 
‘rowan’ is yearning for the distant dub masc. ‘oak’, the feminine 
gender of dub determines the content as well as mood of the poem, 
and constitutes a stylistic device, of which genderless languages would 
be incapable, the same thought and feeling having to be rendered by 
different means or in roundabout ways 76). 

The third employment of gender is found in those languages which 
have free word order, and concord makes the inversion and transpo- 
sition of words possible, especially in the literary style, as in this 
hyperbaton of Ovidius: 7?) 

Lurida terribiles miscent aconita novercae... The real function 


5) See Laziczius, Gy.: Fonétika, Budapest, 1944. p. 178. 

76) See the examples of Paul op. cit. p. 267, van Royen op. cit. pp. 336-372 
Budagov, R. A.: Oterki po jazykoznaniju, Moskva, 1953, pp. 153-155, and 
Seidler op. cit. 

7?) Metamorphoses I. 147. 
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is fulfilled not so much by gender as agreement itself, but in many 
cases the endings brought into agreement are those of gender as in 
the example quoted 78), 

A similar grammatical role is played by gender distinction when it 
reinforces the meaning of a sentence element. In this Italian sentence: 
V’ho visto the object can only be a man or a masculine noun while in 
Vho vista the feminine gender of the participle designates a woman or 
a feminine noun. 

It would exceed the limits of this paper to enumerate all the uses 
of gender, but the instances mentioned above convincingly prove how 
useful can be this category whose appearance and presence is not in- 
evitable and indispensable in language 79). 
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There still remain several problems to be solved in connexion with 
the origin and forms of gender. One of these is the question of the 
relation of genus and the morphological type of the language. 

Examining the main types of language it is found that, with the 
exception of the isolating languages, gender distinction may and does 
appear in any other type. The category is known by some aggluti- 
native languages (Bantu, Caucasian), it is present in the inflective 
type (Indo-European, Semito-Hamitic languages), it even occurs in 
the polisynthetic group (American Indian). It is absent merely from 
the isolating languages e.g. Chinese. Here, however, it is inconceivable. 
For the presence of gender at least two sentence elements are required 
to be brought into agreement by morphological means. As soon as 
such congruence is formed, we can no longer speak of isolating language. 


78) De la Grasserie holds this to be the most important function of gender 
(op. cit. I. p. 251). 

79) Budenz (op. cit.) has some shrewd remarks about the function of the 
presence of gender and its absence respectively. He calls the languages ‘‘poeti- 
cal’’ which possess gender in contrast to genderless languages, which he terms 
“philosophical’”’. In his view the absence of gender which characterizes the 
words of genderless (philosophical) languages represents abstraction and this 
he thinks more important than the means of poetical expression. Budenz’ 
prejudice is seen in a more proper light considering that he is out to defend the 
genderless languages (scil. Finno-Ugric, and among them, the Hungarian 
language) against disparaging attacks. 
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The establishment of gender then depends on certain preconditions, 
but, those being fulfilled, gender may be a feature of a large variety 
of morphological types. 

This question is of course more complex than can be briefly stated 
here, partly because there is no rigid dividing line between the types 
of language, and partly because a more subtle typological classifi- 
cation would yield a different result. If for instance we accept Sapir’s 8°) 
morphological classification as a starting point (fundamental types: 
simple pure relational, complex pure relational, simple mixed-re- 
lational, complex mixed-relational; technique: isolating, agglutinative, 
fusional, symbolic; synthesis: analytic, synthetic, polysynthetic) a 
closer correspondence of gender and morphological type can be dis- 
covered. 

The relation of grammatical gender and morphological system 
constitutes an important part of the issue, because there are scholars 
who seek to find precisely here an explanation for the origin of gender. 

This applies in the first place to Meinhof, and therefore we have to 
touch upon the theory of this eminent Africanist. 

Meinhof 81) again raises the problem of the affinity or at least 
interaction of the Bantu and Sudanic languages with the Semito- 
Hamitic group on the one hand, and the Indo-European family on 
the other. He supports his thesis by an analysis of the morphological 
structure of these languages. He finds transition between the isolating 
Sudanic Ewe and the agglutinative Bantu and other Sudanic languages 
on the one hand, and between the morphological system and relational 
means of the inflexional Semito-Hamitic and the Indo-European 
languages on the other. He is of the opinion that these morphological 
types do not constitute rigid and clear-cut systems but overlap and 
have many links with each other from isolation to inflexion, which is 
to be taken as a sign of their relationship. In this connexion the 
theory is a restatement, more methodical and with reservation 82), of 
those of Schleicher and Max Miller. In this place I cannot undertake 
to refute this theory, and besides it is not necessary, since linguistic 


80) Sapir, E.: Language. An introduction to the study of speech, New 
York, 1921. 

81) op. cit. pp. 58-70. 

82) op. cit. p. 105. 
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science has already gone beyond it, but I must deal with the views he 
offers concerning gender. 

Meinhof perceives a difference between the noun classes of Bantu 
and some Sudanic languages on the one hand, and the gender dis- 
tinction of the Semito-Hamitic and Indo-European languages on the 
other. According to him agglutinating languages are characterized by 
noun classes, while in inflexional languages gender is the predominant 
feature. The author does not detail precisely what that difference 
consists in, but it can be inferred from his train of thought that he 
contrasts multiplicity to duplicity or triplicity of gender. 

Meinhof goes on to aver that in the isolating languages, as is shown 
by Ewe, no kind of gender or noun class distinction is possible, in 
agglutinating languages (Bantu and some Sudanic languages) it de- 
velops out of independent words and affixes in the manner described 
above, whereas in the inflexional languages the noun classes, are 
drawn together with the result of a distinction of two or three genders. 
Meinhof is at some pains to support his statements by pointing out 
transitions in the languages possessing noun classes, where the border 
lines of the system of many classes are becoming blurred. In Swahili 
for example there is often a pronoun referring to person beside the 
names of animals, although they otherwise belong to the class of 
animals: nime-mu-ona nama ‘I saw it (the animal)’. The word nama 
‘animal’ is referred to by -mu-, a personal pronoun; if however nama 
is used in the sense of ‘meat’ then the pronominal concord is regular: 
nime-i-ona. In general the personal pronouns are getting the better of 
the other pronouns, attracting in this way a number of classes into 
those of persons, while the classes of objects are polarized in an ever 
more distinct group. To this latter group belong the words denoting 
female beings. Here the point is the differentiation of greater and 
smaller things and objects. He affirms that this distinction is made 
clearer in some of the Hamitic languages as e.g. in Masai, which he 
includes among the Hamitic family: ol-twnani masc. ‘man’ — endunani 
‘little man’ fem.; or in Nama: sam-i ‘female breast’ masc., for it is 
big — sam-s ‘male breast’ fem., for it is small. 

From all these facts Meinhof draws the conclusion that the two 
genders of the Semito-Hamitic languages and the three genders of 
Indo-European are the outcome of the regression of an original 
system of many classes, brought about by the change-over to the 
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inflexional system. Meinhof’s seemingly plausible theory is faulty even 
in its starting point, and therefore incapable of giving a correct expla- 
nation. It is incontestable that some of the multi-class systems show 
signs of decomposition. Possibly the three genders of Nama and 
certain Australian languages may also be traceable back to a system 
of many classes. But this development cannot be the inevitable way 
of gender distinction in all the languages concerned. Otherwise, as 
demonstrated by Westermann 83), class distinction is just on the point 
of formation in some of the Sudanic languages, and consequently the 
-smaller number of classes does not necessarily point to a reduction 
of the classes, but in certain cases it means the first steps towards 
their formation 84), 

As for the Indo-European family, it is groundless fiction to postulate 
the existence of more than three classes. As a matter of fact, theo- 
retically nothing stands in the way of developing more than three 
classes of gender distinction in an inflexional type. The number of 
genders means only quantitative and not qualitative difference. The 
argument of Meinhof’s that the number of genders in the inflexional 
languages does not exceed three is no proof, firstly because the number 
of basic languages in the inflexional type is very small, unsuitable 
therefore, for making empirical inferences, secondly it is not quite 
true, for, as we have seen, in Danish and Swedish the original dis- 
tinction developed so that we can speak there of four genders. 

It must be mentioned that as regards the very beginnings of the 
Indo-European gender, when the variable word-classes had just begun 
to follow the endings of the noun, it is permissible to speak in a loose 
sense of a system of many classes. At that time the distinction of 
classes was shown in the declensional stems. This could only have 
been a transitional stage, which we have earlier assumed as a working 
hypothesis, so as to be able to demonstrate more forcibly the sepa- 

83) op. cit. pp. 12-16. 

84) In another of Meinhof’s works (Die Entstehung des grammatischen Ge- 
schlechts, Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, 27) which unfortunately I 
know only indirectly from reviews, and which is in substance a variation of the 
natural gender theory by virtue of its emphasis on the role of the contrasts 
between person — thing, animate — inanimate and its reference to the differ- 
entiation of the nominative and the accusative, Meinhof also contends that the 


Indo-European inflexional system is the survival of an earlier distribution into 
nominal classes. 
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ration of the three genders. It would be wrong to compare this tran- 
sitional stage to the firmly established system in Bantu, considering 
the many uncertainties of agreement and-the presence of the simul- 
taneous difference of the nominative and accusative with its far- 
reaching consequences. Of course it could have come about that the 
endings of the feminine words had not reduced the terminations of the 
variable gender word-classes by analogy, and in that case a multi- 
class system could have been the result in Indo-European, complicated 
by a distinction of the genre animé and genre inanimé, in spite of its 
inflexional character. 
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A further question is the extension of the category of gender within 
the systems of the various languages. As we have stated, the establish- 
ment of gender requires the concord of at least two elements of the 
sentence, but the upper limit of the elements brought into agreement 
is not fixed. In this connexion the number of varieties is very high in 
the particular languages. There are some, in which the grammatical 
agreement extends to only two sentence elements (e.g. attribute — 
qualified word), and the number of variable gender word-classes is 
consequently small. In other languages concord covers practically all 
the members of the sentence, with the result of the majority of word- 
classes having motion. Indo-European languages belonged in the 
beginning to the former group, while Bantu languages are characterized 
by a syntax most sensitive of gender (subject, predicate, object, attri- 
bute, adverb, all betray their belonging as to classes). 

In some Caucasian languages, which have a category of class similar 
to that of Bantu, gender distinction is also marked in almost every 
member of the sentence. Precisely on this account does Deserijev 85) 
consider the category of class as something distinct and different from 
the Indo-European system. 

The extension of gender changes with the development of the 
language. Thus, in the Indo-European family the article, separated 
from the demonstrative pronoun, has retained its motion in many 
languages. In Upper Lusatian and partly in Slovenian the force of 
concord went a step further: it brought on motion between the 


85) op. cit. p. 82. 
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personal suffixes of the dual number of the verb by way of analogy 
(Upper Lusatian: wuknjetaj ‘you two men learn’ — wuknjetez “you two 
women learn’; Slovenian: vidiva ‘we two men see’ — vidive ‘we two 
women see’ etc.). 

In the Semito-Hamitic group the article originating in the de- 
monstrative pronoun did not develop motion, etc. 

Collecting the data relating to the extension of gender may throw 
valuable light on a number of problems and facilitate further con- 
clusions. Supposing, for instance, that the force of analogy is about 
equally strong in every language (only the varying circumstances do 
not permit it to assert itself everywhere in an equal degree) we are 
justified to conclude that gender emerged in Indo-European subse- 
quent to the noun and the verb becoming separated, otherwise motion 
would have had to extend to the verb too. The Upper Lusatian and 
Slovenian examples also go to show that the different character of the 
verbal suffixes from the structure of the noun is no obstacle to motion 
coming into existence. This is also evidenced by the fact that the verb 
exhibits motion in the Semito-Hamitic languages. The majority of the 
theories relating to the origin of the Indo-European gender implicitly 
agree in so far that gender evolved subsequently to the separation of 
the nomen from the verbum. Taking into account, however, the differ- 
ent possibilities for the analogy to assert itself, it is precluded that the 
nomen and the verbum separated simultaneously with the emergence 
of gender, but motion could not penetrate the verbal system, the 
force of analogy being relatively weaker there. The evidence supplied 
by the Sudanic languages goes to show that motion made in those 
languages a slow and gradual progress. 
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In summing up we can draw the following conclusions: 

1. The problem of the category of gender cannot be solved without 
circumscribing and defining exactly the essence of the category. 
Gender from a synchronic point of view is a grammatical system of 
syntactic agreements in which a member of the polyform paradig- 
matic pattern of the variable gender sentence elements is brought into 
agreement with an invariable gender sentence element, and this 
concord, accompanied by division of form, does not entail change of 
meaning in the given relation. 
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2. From a general linguistic standpoint the origin of gender cannot 
be explained by causes that would apply universally to all the existing 
and extinct languages of the world. Investigation must be directed 
to the concrete material and evidence of particular languages; the 
result will be valid only in so far as the language family under scrutiny 
is concerned. 

3. The key to the problem of the origin of gender is to be looked 
for in the development of congruence. In any language the precon- 
dition of gender congruence is in the formation of a limited number of 
substantival ending types. 

4. Natural gender, value differentiation and the habits and forms 
of thinking of the community speaking the language cannot bring 
about the category of gender, because the content of thought cannot 
be transferred to its external form, the system of language. 

5. Grammatical gender may originate as a result of the agency of 
three factors operating on three levels of the linguistic system: on the 
morphological, the syntactic and the lexico-semantic level. The 
mechanism of the process is the same as that of the other linguistic 
phenomena: it is moulded and determined by sound changes, analogy, 
and the conservative tendencies of language. 

6. In respect of the Indo-European language family, gender appears 
to be the result of the interplay of syntactic and morphological causes. 
The assonance-like agreement followed the morphological division of 
genre animé and inanimé which differentiated the nominative from 
the accusative, then the analogical force of the suffix of the nouns 
ending in -a brought into existence the third paradigmatic system of 
the motion. 

7. The division into many nominal classes of the African, and 
presumably of the Australian and the Caucasian languages, was also 
the result of the assonance-like agreement. The analogy here was 
provided by the class markers developed out of independent nouns and 
pronouns. 

8. There is no compelling necessity for gender to evolve in any 
language. In the absence of authenticated evidence, it would be 
wrong to suppose that gender existed once in all, now genderless, 
languages. 

9. Gender may develop in all types of language with the exception 
of the isolating languages. 
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10. After it has come into non-necessary existence, gender does not 
remain unexploited, it may be assigned several secondary, yet not 
unimportant functions. 

I have attempted to sketch forth in broad outlines the principal 
problems of the category of gender from a general linguistic standpoint. 
The suggestions I put forward in this paper can hardly claim to be 
more than tentative gropings towards the truth to be confirmed or 
rejected by the thorough and detailed investigations carried out in 
the particular language families. The critical evaluation, attempted in 
the present paper of the theories concerning the origin of gender 
strengthens my conviction that the solution of the issue can be profit- 
ably approached by confronting the results of such partial investi- 
gations. The old, trodden path cannot be pursued. It would be likewise 
insufficient to stop at the theories hitherto held in regard to the Indo- 
European language family. My endeavour has been to contribute, if by 
nothing else than drawing these last conclusions, something constructive 
to the solution of this complex of ramifying problems *). 


Szalay-ut. 10, Budapest Fopor IstvAn 


*) This paper has appeared in Hungarian in Nyelvtudomanyi Kézlemények, 
Budapest, 60-61 1958-9. 


REVIEW — COMPTE-RENDU 


Bror DanieEtsson, John Hart's Works on English Orthography 
and Pronunciation (1551, 1569, 1570). Part I. Biographical 
and Bibliographical Introductions, Texts and Index Ver- 
borum. Vol. V. of Stockholm Studies in English. Stockholm, 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955, Pp. 338. Price Sw. Kr. 38. 

When we consider the frequency with which John Hart is cited as an 
authority by writers on the historical phonology of English and the 
weight generally attached to his statements, it comes as something of 
a shock to realize that up to the publication of the book under review 
there existed no edition of Hart’s oeuvre as a whole, nor of any of his 
works separately. All we had to go by were some inadequate extracts 
in A. J. Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation (1869) and Jespersen’s 
John Hart's Pronunciation of English (Vol 22 of Anglistische Forschun- 
gen, 1907). An edition for the Early English Text Society, to be prepared 
by Jespersen and projected as early as 1892, never materialized. 
Neither in Brotanek’s Neudriiche friihneuenglischer Grammatiken nor 
in Jiriczek’s series Quellen und Forschungen has Hart found inclusion. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to say, with Dr. Danielsson, that an 
edition of Hart was long overdue. 

Ellis had a poor opinion of Hart, but he only seems to have known 
the Ovthographie and to have had but a superficial acquaintance with 
it, for he calls it, surprisingly, ‘‘a most disappointing book.” Jespersen 
had a juster appreciation of Hart’s significance, but his monograph is 
in no sense an edition; it is a collection of word-lists, culled from the 
Orthographie and the Methode, with comments. The value of Jespersen’s 
work is moreover slightly impaired by the fact that he only knew two 
copies of each of these works and chiefly relied on the less important 
of them, while he also disregarded the manuscript of 1551, which he 
erroneously considered to be a first and imperfect draft of the Ortho- 
graphie, while in reality it is an independent work. 

Hart’s importance is due to a variety of causes: his early date, a for 
his day fairly accurate knowledge of phonetics and the fact that he 
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gives extensive connected texts in a consistent system of phonetic 
notation, a thing which the English-speaking world was not to see 
again until more than 300 years later, when Sweet’s Elementarbuch 
was published (1885). 

Dr. Danielsson’s painstaking assiduity has succeeded in unearthing 
an imposing mass of new biographical detail, which he duly authentic- 
ates in no less than 31 appendices and which materally augments the 
somewhat meagre data supplied by the Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography. The author effectively disposes of the legend that Hart should 
have been a Welshman, as Ellis thought, or a Devonshire man, as 
K6ékeritz asserts. He came of Middlesex stock. Next Dr. Danielsson 
gives us a bibliographical introduction dealing in great detail with the 
ms. of The Opening of the Unreasonable Writing of Our Inglish Toung 
(1551), the nine copies of the Orthographie (1569) and the three of the 
Methode (1570) that have so far been brought to light, largely by the 
author’s endeavours. Next, after a statement of the editorial principles 
followed by Dr. Danielsson, which strike us as sensibly conservative, 
come the editio princeps of Ms. British Museum Royal 17.C.VII (The 
Opening) and reprints of the best editions of the Orthographie and the 
Methode, with variants from the other copies. 

Dr. Danielsson has done a useful work and has done it well, with all 
the conscientious care we have learned to associate with Swedish 
scholarship. It is no commonplace of criticism to say that he has put 
all students of Early Modern English under an obligation. We are 
eagerly looking forward to the publication of Vol. II, which is an- 
nounced as soon to appear and which will contain a discussion of the 
phonology and a bibliography of Hart. . 


Haarlem P. A. ERADES 
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